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iB “INDIGESTION, ‘BILIOUSNESS, SICKNESS, ‘Bc.—"T have «ii 

If: thought of writing to tell-you what ‘FRUIT. SALT’ ‘has. dane:for me. Tuned 

if. be = perfect to Indigestion and Bilioumess, - {About ix oF seven yer- 
beck my. aoggested I should try “PRDIT QAI.’ . V'did to, and (1. 
result has been marvellous : "1 sovir lave the tereBblo pajan and sickness I used \. | 

I have; I can’ éat ‘almost anything now. ‘I alsays beep it'in the house and recon - | 
mend it to amy ‘friends, os it is such an invaluable ‘pick-me-up if you have : + 
headache or don’t feel just right. Yours truly, —-—* ‘(August 8th, 100.) 


Tho effect of Eno's « “Feult-Salt” upon any Digordered, Sleepless. | 
mars: Aarersaragtar ch | 


mankind BNO'S « FRUIT SALT,’ 
yfanltalion: Prepared only by ° 
‘ch teod © BNOS PAT NT. 
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A Christmas Chat With My Readers. 
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— EIS is the ons tire 
page of this papcr 
Christmas crecsiirs. 


7 wy those of my fair readc 
oF feora seme of the photographs wihiich I have received from tine to time. Ticy 


howe core feom Canada, from Avustsalia, Zrom New Zealand in fast fora all quarters «f 


the Globe where tho British {fang flics. 

Last yecr I told you abou: mary of the Dig things which hed Leena Cone by TL’. tn the pas. - 
of how it rance 600,00) childroea happy through the motinum of the Fresh Air Fund, ef bow :t 
bad given away £0,000 pen-hnives and 25,600 peneil-cascs, and of Low it had paid meovi 
avaries of a riltion ef rnoney in the snoge of peizes. ‘rhig year Lam noi coingtovcrcatatie 
things we have done, ist will raervely s73 ters have iecvcased cach of tie figsecs 
yoar hy soveral thousar’s. What we acre £¢ do in tho futese is ef far gre.ter incpeoitiaaee 
Suct at the micracat, ana, for tha puspess of <rg you to s,2¢ scre idca of ihe mes 
soeclal aticcHon to the announcencet Taish 


our scheraes, I would Gras your vor, ics ae. 

on page 427. There you will sce that Pearcen'’s ieekly tas adectacd to ¢ oper 

(povine ps gou) the sum of $5 a work f. trcu 

vel Hnve you ever herr of a roore libe:al offer? And yet we do tt 6 cing 
RA. 


sho muvaber of mages in T. scsen!s ie kilo, os ceithout incressirs the prose. Mony sceptics 
«vill, cf course, say: ‘itis in peszible? It caanst be dons! ‘here is some trick ia itt” 
h we would elopty say that it is quite porcibte, it enn be dona, avd tiere 

st} be raid under contiticas whieh wil ke 
those prrsesi:s at the present moment rec cing 


motte 


ie no trich ia it, The macy 
shortly, and there is no roason why cac of 
thia announcement should not he tha winnes of this ceacrous itt, 

It is our big Christmis Box to you. Tf you think ita suciciently Hoorsl eas, thea talk 
about it at Christmas-time to your friends. Meanwhile, we who cre respensibie fer the peevuction of this parer aod fer th: enginocring 
of tho big schemos which havc made its name Known throughout the world, first of all thank you rsost heartily foo the loyal way 
in which you have supperisd the paper, and, sccorutiy, wied you ths very Yrst at Christmas haprincss and the o77 st scod fortune 
in the Coming Year. THE LDITOS 
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Williams’ 


Mrs, 
puzzled glance at the 


your minds, 
you got any af it 
" “It wasall duein advance -. 


he 
”” she murmured con- 


even 
nd was swiftly mae up 


hed somethink in 
emount,” continued 
“ haven’t 
left 2” 


talk.” 


and ta 


can eat 
In _ the interval, however, Owen had entirely 
a 
vious remarks. 


“ not knowing 


you 
The door closed behind her, and the friends were alone 


“Not that I wish to intrude, 


stl 
a tale to explain his previ 


recovered his com 


again. 


f 
but 


suction Be%," 


says, “*The Modern Conjurer’ ie invaiuabie us an :<s: 


.of the Egyptian Hall, 


a. N. MaskKelyne, 


footballer’s Christmas is often one of the crosses 

Goa ts gl cosentaa ool hee 
irit of companionship, joyment 

oy i Akamai enema 


To him it is a period when, as compared with others, 
he must be a veritable Spartan in matters of enjoy- 
ment, and when those msible for the club keep 
such watch and ward over his actions that he is reduced 
almost to the — of an anchorite. 

ite the fact that religious influence has told, and 
that the Football Association and the League have ruled 
that clubs may not be forced to play games on Christmas 
Day—the point being a sore one in several districts, 
especially where the inclosures happen to be near 
church ere is yet more football played on Christ- 
mas Eve, Boxing Day, and during the week following 
than almost any similar number of days at any other 
time during the whole of the official season. 

@ was when players were left pretty much to 
themselves at this time of the year, where all were 
treated alike the general effect of the season was not 
altered. Matches bien during this period became 
much more of holiday jaunts than cayining else, and 
the results were often startling rather than 

Gesirable from a club point of view. 


Teams whose strength was beyond doubt were then 


to go ther astray, and were beaten with 
amazing ease by an eleven which at ordinary times would 
scarcely have the ghost of a chance against them. 


One Christmas Day, for instance, a crack 
League club had twelve goals to nil piled on 
t it; on the same day an Edinburgh eleven had 
to two scored by its opponents ; and on another 
Sf these holidays « Midland team went yet more com- 
pletely to pieces, as the adverse score of fifteen to 


ently : 
It is not permissible to oduce what was said of 
tha “lay parla bythe fon of he bonten 
: i e@: a 

i Lae aot which naively said : TPhe 

ive.” 

particular] experience of this sort the 
officials of a now detent but once famous club sought 
on one tour to keep “the boys” in check. But they 


1 disposed, for the latter quietly 
viet phpceed draiong town in which t were 
ordered “ a good seasonable ,” and dined 
"that they forgot the kick-off, and only turned 
up as the would-be 


were leaving the 


There were no Ities for this sort of thing in those 
days ; but the player were hooted by the disappointed 
ones, and it cost the executive ing to square up 


club, to which cost, however, the 


vered steer the inter- 

Pes im of 

some mishap in mind he h to the dressing. 

ony ri man asleep by the stove: 

ceremony he turned 
le. 


id. 
ian in football are 
is too much of a 
t to such chances. 
There is not a club of note which does not now make 


rovision for the recarrence of the 
acreage ig keeping the men from those whose 
hospitality 


orders of the trainer ; but at 


at certain al 
unreservedly under pried Bog 


times the watch kept on 


ever. 
ade for the rs 
Besides this, » acer “together until a Peisin 


mittee-men them home, and then quietly walked 
out at the back door “to enjoy the season like rational 


” 
A {Shey said. ser was so keen in his desire to sce 


crack liy retired to rest that 
eget ee oa en 
one 
pte pe rob collared him and wanted a lot 


The perfect nose and other noses are pictured in 


G-PRARSONS WRERLY 3s 


talking to before he could be persuaded that all was 


labs which have repeatedly had difficulty with their 
men getting out of hand at ‘Cheistuastide, now have 
recourse to what they believe to be a more effective 


ethod. 

They order the whole team to go into special train- 
ing, send them to some quiet saonide or inland resort, 
er keep them there over the Christmas and New Year 


Sometimes at this season of the year there will be so 
many as ten out of the eighteen League clubs either 
part in this special training on the coast nearest 


C) system. 
It is rather costly, varying in several cases noted from 
£95 to £150 for a comparatively short stay; but it is 
6 expenditure, because it gives 
the men a Mg yall up in the matter of form just when, 
Te is a strong tendency for staleness to 


In order that this aspect of the case may be attended 
to the men are put through special work, which is only 
limited by the exigencies of weather. As a rule, it is 
anything but resented by the men, once they reach 
their Christmas quarters ; but it is hard enough to make 
them realise that at such times, at any rate, tho lot of 
the professional player is not without its drawbacks. 

But, per the worst part of the players’ Christ- 
mas comes when, as is so often the case, games have 
to be played in rapid succession away from home. 

Repeatedly the clubs will, at this period of the year, 
have to play so many as six matches in less than four- 
teen days, sometimes having to cover 


long distances in order to do so. 


The club executives take care that everything shall be 
done to make matters as comfortable as possible, and 
in this they are helped by the railway companies, who 

lace saloons at their disposal, and have on occasion 

a dining car and also provided special engines to 

make connections when otherwise the teams would not 
be able to reach their destinations. 

acs Wray ~~ care in this en Rend foes 
re ve to go through great disco and, 
inies , hardship at this time of year. __ 

In one case a team missed the connection at York, 
were put on to a local train in the hope of catching an 
express, were then stranded in a perfect blizzard 
as wayside junction where it was impossible to get 


In another instance a tcam was snowed up for four- 
— hours, and both players and committee suffered 


So scrious are the difficulties that clubs do their best 


to avoid Leite | at all at these times, and the richer 
offer monetary inducements to the poorer to give them 
the choice; but the Tenge fixtures are automatically 
arranged by what is called the Fletcher and 
those who have been tavourallly Axed at holiday 
season take care they make no change without knowing 
all about it. 
—  . aed 
os, sing ag ary of eee ged 
ma asan 
Oe eee future just as bright, 
I want the Christmas present. 
oe] 
Mornrr: “Yes, Rupert; the baby was a Christmas 
ent from the its . 
Rupert (aged ny “Well, mamma, if we lay him 
away ca ly and on’t use him, we can give him to 
somebody else next Christmas. 
—_—sto 


NOT SO FICKLE. 


“Fickle weuthercock,” onco received 
* eth earings tion in the experience ofa certain Doctor 


of a feeble constitution, was led to 
in himself the 


would induce him to consent 
even in a catriage, if the wind was 
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Notes on Noses” 


Ty next time a husband should find a. 
by his wife with the question : Ae ieus 

“ John, where is your watch?” much indignity would 
be saved if he simply replied : 


elf confronted 


a 

“ My dear, I foun 
it to be done.” 

His wife, not wishing to display ignorance, and, 
thinking that this is some process connected with the 
mechanism of the watch, will probably not raise any 
questions. As a matter of fact, “impignorate” is 
simply Websterese for the verb “to pawn.” 

Again, to be asked to take a parent's watch round the 
corner and “ pawn” it conveys a deep sense of shame to 
a refined and carefully brought-up child. A girl asked 
to do sa would probably shed bitter tears, and protest 
paeleoed roel aot bene the soaligatty. Yet, if auc 

stately tones to “ Jmpignorate her er’s horologe,’ 
half the sting would be nes. = 

A Webster is a boon to people with ambitions, a kind 
of Burke or Debrett for the masses, a book to be thank- 
ful for in these prc ive days. Little Mrs, ‘Toole, 
the bookbinder's wife, desires to shine at the expense 
of Mrs. Reglet, her dearest foe, whose husband is a 
compositor. Says she to a mutual friend after reading 
her family Webster : 

“1 : let is only a comp, while ‘mine’ is a biblio- 
pegist !" 

eWhat on earth's that?” exclaims the friend, 
astonished by the size of the word. 


it wanted impignorating, so left 


The young lady teacher of the infante’ class, who 
hates he very sound of “teacher,” and scorns to share 
with quacks and mountebanks the title of “ professor,” 


may find refuge in Webster. If “ abeccdarian,” a 
-_ of the alp will not please her, nothing 
w 


Even Thwarted Thaddeus, the pavement artist, who 
tisiquees the paving-stones “ to earn an honest penny,” 
is not forgotten. He may call himself (and glory in the 
mame), a calcographer, and refer with conscious pride 
to his as calcography, “the art of drawing 
in chalk.” Screever, his present designation, is a feeble 
thing compared with calcographer. 

One old and valued servant of the people suffers a 
cruel wrong at Webster's hands. He calls the civil, 
active, kindly *bus conductor a “cad.” Here is the 
definition of the ugly little word : 

as : an ill-bred fellow; one who stands behind 
an omnibus and collects fares.” It is well for Webster 
that he is dead and out of harm’s way. 

Supposing you wish to break unpleasant news, take 
Webster as your guide, philosopher, and friend, and 
all will be “merry as a marriogs bell.” Your old 
acquaintance, Jinkson, has dined rather heartily, has 
exceeded his usual allowance of stimulant, and wants 
you to take him home. It is not a pleasing task, as 
Jinkson is somewhat demonstrative, and Mrs. Jinkson 
has “a lengthy tongue.” Again, it is a case of Webster 

the rescue. 


When you arrive at the Jinksonian villa, thunder at 
the knocker and ring the bell violently. This will alarm 
Mrs, J., and cause her to forget the little speech she 
has been preparing against the homecoming of her lord. 
She will be all in a tremble and a flutter of agitation. 
As the door opens, hold Jinkson tenderly in your arms, 
ook perslr deliver yourself of the following re- 
marks: 

“Madam, I am grieved to inform you that your 
unfortunate hechanl is suffering from diplopy, the 
result of abligurition. I found him in # condit.on 
of exilition, his movements were molendinarious, and 
- his way here he was often succiduous. Take care 

Ae saying, Septal divans oo Gis wah: wala &t 

inkson on m ute his 
josnin aad gracefully retire ere she alec his 
reel condition. le Dist ee 
t is simple. iplopy means seeing double; 
abligurition, seebding Peseta on the pleasures of the 
table; exilition, the act of rushing out; molendinar- 
ious, like the sails of a windmill ; and succiduous, ready 
to fa 
There is no necessity for a man to practise bad lan- 
while such a work of reference as Webster's 
fia existance with a highly refined and equally expres- 


Webster vides expletives innumerable, com 
with which the ones in present use are mild as milk and 
water. Who, think you, could withstand the fearful 


on regen hospondylou hypocarpogean scup- 
“ mous sic! ous u 
pernong!” (Yet this only moans: Igneous reptilian 
grape-producing fruit below ground.”) 

A timble e, & little careful practice in the 
secret recesses of your bedchamber, and you will be 
master of a fine vocabulary. 


ia the January ROYAL. 


boy aged 
died in great 
his friends 
they went into the city market, and 
Green peas, followed cold meat 


Criticised their StocKings. 

The Rev. James C. Howe, of Old Bushwick Reformed 
Church, bgp giad piers has just been asked to resign. 
He protested in public against ladies wearing bgt apes 
stockings, and in consoquence the female section of his con- 
Etegation deserted in a body. 


Heavy Price for Beauty. 

A well-known lady pays £800  yoar to be made beautiful. 
Her treatment lasts from six to seven hours day. She 
is kept in a bath for one hour, and a dark room for four, and for 
the remainder is from head to foot in chemical pre- 
parations, It is to Lo she enjoys the remaining hours 
of tho day and night. 

Workmen’s Bathe. 

Following the example set in certain works in Germany 
and Amorica, baths have been i for workmen at 
the Newport Ironworks, near Middlesbrough, of Sir B. 
Samuolson and Co. By this provision workmen can wash 
and chango on the premises, and thus go to and come from 
work in their ordinary clothes. 

Kissing ie an Honour. 

In striking contrast to a recent action in Austria, whero a 
student had to pay £80 for kissing « girl, is the caso heard in 
America tho other day. A young man, — Alberts, was 
kissed by a strange girl, and in return struck her. Judge 
Sidenor, in fining the man £5, said a woman had a right to kiss 
a man whenever she chose, and the man ought to consider 
it an honour, even if he did not know her. 


* How Do they Let Down ?” 
A which will go 


, back t 
cleric poking at him with the m and his look of 
intcrrogation was mot with the remark, “‘ you tell me how. 
to Iet down theso beastly thin, 


?” alluding to the hammer of 
the gun, which was at full cock and loaded. 

Duelling Made Easy. * 

An ingenious duelling-sword was shown the other day 
uF tho Seci6ts d'Eser iT Epe. Be al cee seer 
ime &@ no 

when the foncer touches his opponent, the blade of the sword 
enters the handle a short distance and sets a marker in motion, 
‘which registers any number from nought to three. The idea 
of the invention is to prevent disputes between fencers, and 
enable them to judge of the value of their coups. 

Didn't Like White Shirts. 


When first made Bishop of 8 ,, Doctor Winnington 
eo ig had occasion- 


Ingram was anything but popular, indeed, 
ally to seek mene protection. Greatly worried, the Bis 
tried to traco the cause, and found one who was me 
enlighton him. “It’s your white shirt, sir,” she said, “ we 
don’t want no white-shirted gentry hore. Try a shirt 
and a dickey, liko our chaps wear on Sunday.” The advice 
was promptly acted u and thus the nt 
Bis of London made the advance tow chose 
f with his people. 


“Dark Bride for One, Please.” 
Things aro done quickly in America. Mr. Petor Martin, 
a rich Now Yor business man, thought he would get married 
the other day. Hoe wrote to the proprictor of a boot factory : 
Pitta my u for some ten years. Now I will give you 
an order. Just me out @ pretty brunette from your 
staf whom I can marry. Will call to-morrow.” There was 
reat in the aor wa the lettor was read. 
True to his word, Mr. Martin did call, i 
looking over tho dark-haired factory gir one, took 
her out in his cab and married her a quarter of an hour later. 
A Sprat Banquet. 
Tho annual sprat 


rosie ; : 
Winning a Tchulian Bride. 


Renene Nie Seiewiien arenes a outivee mode of yeosing 


: 


new pipo 


tly 
into the apartment in o casual sort of 


and 
way. A single canes of the pipe be left behind him enables 


Vienna’s Dust Plague. 


Vienna just now is suffering from @ dust the low 
ee to water the streets with 
safety. 

ve Piano. 

Two thousand pounds is the of a plano which is 
being made in Boston, U.S.A., for Mr. Schwab, the American 
steel magnate. ; 


Infant Mathematician. 

Robert Mackloy is the name of an infant 
calculator. Hoe five years old, has never 
school, and when asked to multiply 14,672,357 by thirteen 
answered correctly without a moment’s hesitation. 
Votes Won by Kissing. 
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Horse Commits Suicide. 
An old horse has committed suicide. 
to a pond at the back of the barn, and with a 
consolate expression poered into the water for five min 
Then it delibcrately jumpod in, striking the bottom an: 
breaking its neck. 
Highest Inhabited Spot. 
inhabited 
Thibot, w 
at an altitude of 16,000 feet. The highest inhabited 
Europe is the obsorvatory at the summit of Mount 
9,076 feet above sea level. 
Married in a Train. 
Stru g for breath, and 
John M and Helen Lu 
Perm. U.S.A. They had 


Arrested When Dead. 
A did funeral 

Japan, 

den, when the police t 

believed to be an 

So'be tras, and) tee, ined atom: wan then. tothe prises beriel 


gro 
8200,000 for a Grandson. 

‘Mr. William A. Clark, jun., son of Senator Clark, the 
“ Silver King ” of Butte, Montana, has just won £200,000 in a 
curious fashion. The senator, who hes several mazriod child: 
ron, offered this sum as a prize for the first dson. Mrs. 
Clark, junior, has just presonted her h with a fine boy, 
and hence the big prize goes to tho senator’s cldest son. 
Half a Million Christmas Trees. 

he fing know that the majority of the Christmas 
trees gold in this country are grown in Germany. 
from the Black Forest, whore dlnce ave.seeeel gocwe 

ive their sole attention to tho cultivation of these trecs. 

grower alone uces from 60,000 to 70,000 annually. 
Those com) x so [ung cocere that over tall 8 xitben 
Christmas are overy year in the United Kingdom. 


2 
et 
ered 


y 
to obtain either Parliamentary powers or the council's sanction 
for laying the pipes. The counell les epproved the . 


The Strength of Ice. . 


Two-inch ice will sustain a man or properly in- 
fantry ; four-inch ice will @ man on horscback, or 
cavalry, or light : pai My heavy field guns, such as 
80-pounders ; t-inch ice, a battery of artillery, with 

and horves, but not over 1,000 pounds per square 
foot on :.and ten-inch ice sustains an army or an 
innumerable multitude. On fiftecn-inch ico, a railway could 
be built, two-f ice will withstand the impact 


The, Mitiasive's Bed. 
The eccentricity of millionaires is proverbial. . 
do Windt, tho famous Arctic cxphrer. whe eotarea’ 
at St. James’s Hall, told a curious story of a Russian 


whom ho mot during his overland Paris 
Ze, Mwonnk x Prorlyiat my oenry Keer 


wero placed at the disposal , Winds 
peaiene, Aa for the atiionsie boast got Sie 


rest upon a couch formed of 
ee rs three chairs placed sido 


Novel Way to Get Food, 
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one 
wes transforred to his pockets. He 
plant, and the ung fellow was arrested. He said he hed 
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Tho dusty, a ona 
'. ve bec: 
cane armehaire, comforta ly cushion:.’. 
com} carnage: will 
betwoen Newcastle i 


tiske, 


many hours w the robins, bluo-tity, and oi). : 
i -glass put up where 
C. wie 8 Lo very ae, while 
@ musical. looking-glass eases the 
anything else one could put ook for ther 


treatment 
wears a white hat. The advantage of this in (say) & ».:.:: 


well, and is by law compelled to illumiziat: 
ane ee el ¢ with as many lamps as i-¢ hii 
killed, that is, “lost” patien’ 
“ Smoking Out” a Tenant. 

On that his tenant had a family cf four. a 
Southwark ve him notico to quit. On tho fuilow- 
ing day the tenant pm that the landlord blocked up the 
chimney to smoke him out, and also tried to cut off the vies. 
By mistake, however, the water of the adjoining huure wisi. 

. For three weeks, declares the tenant, until he got woth: > 
houso, the children had to live on eggs and uncooked fowl. 


Lady Becomes a Dog. 
There is a maiden lady named Hilda Vehmoycr, ivi: 
small town not far from Munich, who overy cveni:¢ =: 
sunset tries to transform hereelf into o dog. She has esi 
@ commodious kennel to be constructed, to which she is 1.) 
nightly by one of her servants, and chained up. Here siiv lic 
for about an hour, producing sundry choking rounds in her 
throat which form a very imitation of adog growing. 
Cargo of Canaries. 

Three thousand canaries have been sent from Norsich 
as a singlo consignment to New York by the Whito Star lin. - 
Bovie, tiny transatlantic ngors will roach the 
States in time for ‘as i gifts, in which 
adomand. The songstors are bri 

at-Norwich, = i wt 


policeman in charge of a prisonor i: ¢is\:«iv 
adopted th: following ingenious mcthod of kecping su:+ i! 
lance over him. Knowing that tho man cou! 


At Poplar Council offices one aving recently, the ma;or 
» presented Mr. W. Croks, LOC, 
with an eddress in 


ition of his services {0 


— 1901-2. Mie 


The tea used in the immediate houschold of the Emp:ror 
of China is treated with the utmost care. It is raised in & 
garden surrounded by a wall, so that neither man nor bu: 
can get anywhere near the 


that their breath may not spoil the aroma of the tca ; they 
must bathe three times a day, and, in addition, must weir 


used by @ ron gg 


ian occasionally akg mals, The 
gentleman was formerly ay ee aol is 
remarkih. 


unpleasant ordeal. the the various ¢andidaics 
ride sir hens, puma ine aes tn theres, diemountins 
best may to the other side, The munis of o bens bari 
cheers them during their struggles in tho dirty water. This 
enciont custom dates from the reign of King John, who once 
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A Vedicrous Experiment in Balancing. 


und in the 
position of that in the 
picture. Upon the top 
rail of the back of chair 
lace a lump of sugar. 
Knee! upon the rail which 
joins the two back 


legs, and, grasping 
the top rail at 


Piace an ordinary chair npon the 


4 either end with 
your hands, en- 
deavour to pick up 

the lump 
Becareful oe 
ee mouth. : 
sudden 
tilt of the chair to the 
position in the second 


not eS 


f 


picture does 
throw you head firat 
upon the floor —or 
better still, let some- 
one elso try the trick. 

The back and back 
legs of the chair used 
must be in a straight 
line. A chair with o ; 
back sloping at an angle from the back legs will not do 
for this experiment. 

= = 


[ Another Similar Feat. | 


Measure four lengths 
of your foot from it, 
and, standing at this 
distance, attempt with 
ono foot to kick over 
the cork and recover 


Fig. 2. 


Pace a cork upon the floor. 


‘our position (both 
Foot ther) wilhout 
the foot that does the 
kicking touc'! 
floor till it has returned 
to its mate. The 


endeavours to maintain 
an equilibrium of = 
one trying this Lf 
arouse considerable 
mirth. Each person 
rensures four lengths 
of their own foot from 
the cork, so that a very 
tall man will stand 
considerably further 
away than a short one, 
—Seng et 


" The Burnt Thread. 


Freon il bmi 
r a of ordina 
ealt and water. ‘Allow it to 


up the thread. The ring 
or other object wil 
still remain suspended. 
A hard-boiled egg may 


= 
5 
3 
e 
B 
5 


simultaneously 
burnt, without the egg 
falling. 


— Soar 


A Dodge with a Sixpence. 


UNpEETAKE to make a coin fly out of a wine-glass 

touching either. Piaco a sizpence at tho 

bottom of a wine glass, and fit a larger coin. such as a 
half-crown, about a quarter of an inch from the to: 

rape lid. Now blow sharp! 


ly on onc side of the lid; 


this will tarn to a vertical position, and the force of the 
air passing underneath tho larger coin will drive (he 
eixpence out at the other side. oo 
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To Take Two Corners of a Handkerchief, 
One in Each Hand, and Tie a Kaot ia it 
Without Removing Either Hand. 


Tavs is an old and well-known trick, but is still good 
enough to puzzle . 
youngsters with, : 

Lay the hand. * 
kerchief upon a 
table. Fold your 
arms, and in this 

osition take 

old of one 
corner of the 
handkerchief in 
the fingers of left 
hand, and then 
bend ore and 
Grasp Oppo- 
site corner with the fingers of the right. 
your arms, and the knot is tied, 


one enero 


| The Two Corks. | 


Take a cork 
in each hand, 
Cj as in Fig. 1 
MN! =Plave the thumb 
i) and forefinzer 
MY of the right 
i” hand at either 
end of the cork 
in the left hand, 


Now unfold 


MY seeks 


AN 


wy 


WH Hi 
puzzling little A \ 
k, and whon \ \"\ 
=5 eur 
The seovet lies in 
the manner in 
which the hands 
are brought to- 
gether, which 
must be as in 


! Fig. a. 

4 J Fig. 2, one palm 

die] outwards ee 

ono inwards, 

when the corks 

can readily bo 

removed, as in 

Fig. 3. Fig. 3. 
The 
Suspended 
Kaife, 

Fra. 1 looks as 
though the hand 
ha es ome 
ma ic power 
a mysteri- 
ously keeps the 


Fig. 
‘ that it is a very 
+ 
é | trick for the 
. gt dapdiedely 
ou 
pg young- 


Some pe amu. tricks of a similar nature. to- 
gether h valuable information regarding con;:ring 
will be found in “‘ The Modern Conjurer, °’ by C. Lang 

Neil, which may be obtained from any fer. | 


L A Simple Coin Trick. | 


Piacr the coin, a sixpenny or threepenny jicce, om 


a bent match, taking caro that the 


match stick ds not completely 
broken, and place it over the % 
mouth of the bottle as in the 
icture. Ask ony of your 
friends to cause the cvin to fall 
into the bottle without touching 
either match, coin, or bottle. 
When they givo it up, dip your 
finger in water, and allow’ oue 
drop to fall on the p!ce where the 
match is paitly broken. Under 
Lah ea rpses ot the water the 
expand until the coin has no <upport, and 
into the bottle. ill - 


— o=6=~-— 


To Balance and Spin a Plate on the Point of 
a Needle. 


Dervz a needle, eye-ond first, int ‘ork, allowi 
the point ve Ph ter into a cork, allowing 


bottle with the 

the needle upwa 

cut into 

and stick into the flat 

sides of each of these, at 

the end, the 

fork, so that 

of the cork and the inner 

mage a fork will 

a acute angle 

The fee : 

must be p 

Per ees 
to test bh 

balance on 

finger. Whe 

place it on 

the needle, and havin 

“oe set it spinning. T. 

can . To 

avoid failure in the performance of this it is recom- 


ee aon the anoeth = on ths 
emery-paper, thou can 
done on the enamel itself. il ‘i 


| To Pass Yourself 


AN apparently impossible feat is to take an ordinary 
playing-card and pass your body through it. Such w 
roposition is. 
however, rot 60 
mad a one aa 
at first thought 


it appears. Tale 
the six of 
hearts, or any 
ge gle 
e pack, anc 
with a sharp 
knife carefully 
cut it down the 
middle, leaving 
about a six- 
big. ae teenth of an 
. . inch at top and 
bottom uncut (Fig. 1). Having done this, fold it, 
take a pair of — 
ecissors and cut ey 
the doubled 
card alternately 
= 
near! 
elit at the mid- 
dle, and 
from slit nearly 
to edgea (Fig.1). 
The 
should be sharp 
and the cuttin; 
cleanly an 
closely done. 
rie lita 
accom 
will be found 
that the card eet. 
can be ly Fiz. a 


out 
into a rigag | band of quis ap regen ey to be pe 
over your 2). Do the cutting carefu 
there sill be ms Ity in the feat. " 


“At School Under the Sky” in the January ROYAL, tells how present-day children are taught to study Nature. 
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How are ghosts made? Certain it is that 
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there is annually a very considerable traffic in his attenlion t %% ee oa surce of 
these ancient and picturesque : G OST AN profit. ve aed F 
eieeiecnstaeaa te ann | OM D SPIRIT MAKERS. | (ote ters oes 


uring ingenuity, it is possible to produce an 
iiinsited namber of apparitions tS anit ail 


tastes. 

The t pocket ghost bids fair to Lo 
in high favour amongst the medium fratornity. 
Itcomes to us from Australia, and the follow- 
ing are about the lines on which it goes through its ' 
business: | 

A company of people attend a séance, each individu- 
ally see! some long-lost relative. In tho room is a ! 
catia et, which consists of a bare corner in the wall | 
curtained off. The audience inspects it, but finds no | 
material object there. ! 

Then the medium enters, to call forth the spirits | 
from space, As he is in his shirt sleeves, obviously bis | 
can scarcely conceal any ghost-making material. 

+ least, 0 you imagine, for it does not st you at | 
the time that the “material” of a ghost—aserial and | 
filmy as it ie—could go into your waistcoat pocket. { 

medium has been in the ompty cabinet for half ! 
a minute. Then appears before the curtain a group of | 
spirits. There is cn elderly bearded man, a flaxer- : 
haired woman, a chubby chiid. One of the company | 
instantly recognises one of the phantoms as a relutive 
—which is not difficult to understand, as one of the 


three figures must resemble somebody or another. And 
the assembly is converted. _ 
How is it done? Well, innit the mediam's waite 
case are u) a and yards est 
silk. Tits forms the robe of one the spectres. 
Fiside the hollow heel of his boot is tucked away a 
rubber painted face. This he inflates, and you lave 
‘our ghost complete, ready to be projected in front of 
au 
If he uces more than one spirit at a time, this is 
how the material is stored; There is in the cabinct a 
gas jet, which is not lighted. Inside it are tucked 
— necessary coils of gossamer, quite unsuspected | 
by the a 


out, all that is necessary is to 
fore the audience. This the medium | 
is concealed in the cabinet behind ; 
peel a er 
the silk, in 
chubby little‘ child. | 


audience 
the spirits look 


Hew the fase toes are marazed. 


pi 


Phantoms Made to Order and Spectres to 
Suit all Tastes. 


And what more easy, in the dim light, than to make 


them disappear. It is the work of n second in the hands 
of a skilled conjurer such as our medium is. 

One of the favourite methcds of ghost-making is the 
employment of sleight-of-foot, a comparatively unsus- 

acquirement on the part of a medium. Sleight- 
of-hand having been rather overdone, and, therefore, 
discredited, the foot offers much of 
the needed resource. 

You are received by the medium. 
You are P your toes on his 
and grasping his hands. His 
limbs being all accounted for ia this 
way, bow is it possible for him to 
influence the “spirits” in any way ? 
While firmly in his grasp, how- 
ever, a spirit hand jumps on to tho 
table, darts up here and there, plucks 
at your garments, und docs all sorte 
of other uncanny things. Now as 
both his own bands are firmly locked 
in yours, you think he cannot be . 
responsible for the supernatural visitation. But he is, 
and this is how he has done it : 

You are not treading on his toes at all, but only a 
spurious imitation, and his fect are free to set in motion 
any kind of mechanism. He bas deceived you by 
having fitted over his boots false tcecaps. T are 
coated inside by very thin-spun brass, which by gently 

ielding to your pressure resembles the feeling of the 

uman foot. 

While you are pressing this he has withdrawn his 
own feet. Inside his 
trouser leg ia concealed 
a prepared spirit-hand, 
coated with phosphorus 
and made to look ve 
uncanny. This is fi 
to a long _ stocking, 
connected with his waist 
by a powerful elastic 
band. 


When his fect are free 
he ee frees 
the a, and by dzii- 
cate sleight-of-foot kicks 
it unnoticed on to the 
table, on to your person, 
or round abort you, 
just as thoagh it were 
alive. When the mani- 
featation satisfies hiin, 
= et 

posi menns 
of the elastic Is it 


not marvellous ? 

Then another method of producing this mystic hand 
is to “ fake” the foot by palnting it so as to give it the 
resemblance of a hand. e medium relecces his feot 


as before hy means of the fulse toes. One of them is 
bared half way, and painted as mentioned. His feet 
are highly trained, can pinch and pluck objects until 
further notice without arousing the slightest suspicion 
in the mind of bis victim. 

While, therefore, you are_ firmly grasping his hands 
and pressing his sup: toes, his foot is roaming 
about at random, going through all the prescribed 
contortions of a spirit hand. 

The ghostly hand is produced in yet another way. 
This is by tho use of faked hands, attached to wa block 
of rubber, fitting into a chamois glove. These are fixed 


on to a pair of clamps, and feel precisely like a human 
hevThe medium stands behind you and graspe you on each 
medium 8 nd you an on 
side on the upper of the arm, to cone tend both bia 
hands are occup He releases his hands for a second 
and, as you think, replaces them. But instead of this he 


is own hands, 

Thus he is a; 
like with both hands, 
write messages on 
a slate and do other 
thinga at rando 


zou euppening al 


spirit is 


you. 
Spiritualism is 
now believed 


free to work any phenomena he may 
elap you on the cheek, 


He will 


He has freed his right hand and completed chela with 


duping unsuspecting peop:e into parting with 
large sums of Sigh 

A certain Mr. Lyon died a at many 
pas ago and left « corrowing wife. During 

is lifetime the coup!e bad been great 
heliovers in spiritualism. and the husband 
had told his wife that, if anything should 
happen to him to part them, she would certainl 
rejoin him by some means after seven ycurs. He 
died and left her a large fortune. 

The seven years passed, and finding the life of a rich 
widow distinctly ugrceable, Mrs. Lyon began to crow 
rather concerned abont the fulfilmer:t of her prophecy. 


! She did not particularly want to die. Having heard of 


Battery on tible. Mediam ia centre—all hands joined. 


spiritualist mediums, she was advised to } ‘ice her case 
in the hands of a Mr. Home, a well-known 
member of this fraternity. She entered his room aione, 
and on doing co a mysterious table bezan to rap very 
violently. asking Home the recon he said: 

“The spirit of your husband is here, and wants a 
call for the alphabet.’” This meant that one wasto 
repeat the alphabet constantly that the spirit might 
spell out any word by rapping at the sound of a given 
letter. Mrs. Lyon, intensely excited by the epirit of 
her husband being pvesent, listened to the messag «. 

One was to bless his beloved Jane, to tell her that he 
still loved her, and so on. 

From time to time similar messages arrived, and eo 
pleased was Mrs. Lyon that for each manifestation she 
paid to Mr. Home a substantial cheque. 

At one stance, however, the me delivercd was 
that she was to make Mr. Home her eole heir, and hand 
hin over for immediate use the sum of £24,000. Not 
doubting for a moment the genuineness of the 
instruction, she hastened to comply, and Home scon 
became the possessor of a fortune. How the tabie wis 
faked is not known, but there are only too many 
instances of their having been manipulated to de-eive 


the pore 
The following is one of the most popular methods 
now in use: sitters form a chain round the table. 


Each is ng the right wrist of his left hand 
neighbour t hand until a circle is forn:ed. In 
the midst of them is the medium, to prove that le him- 


self is as guarded as they. 

When er the Zeediom makes some excuse to 
withdraw, while doing so freeing his right band for vu 
second. Then he asks his right land neighbour to 
resume his hold on bis wrist. But bv an ingenious 
“fuke” he bas withdrawn his right hand entirely from 
the Progeetings making his left hand do duty for Loth. 
His right neighbour grasps the wrist of his left 
hand, while the mans of that hand are in turn grasping 
that of his left hand neighbour. 

So that any kind of “ manifestation” may take ylice 
through the freed right band of the medium. Another 
way is when the sitters forma chain round « table to 
cross the two thumbs of both hands and spread them 
out so as to touch with each liltie finger the little finger 
of eitber neighbour. 

During the twitching which the medium undergocs, 
to provo that he is under the influence of the spirit, le 
adroitly moves his right hand for « se-ond, and com- 

letes the circle with his left, extending his thumb so as 
o make it resemble in position the iittle finger of the 
hand he has removed. 

With a freed right hand the medium can set in moticn 
any number of mechanical contrivanccs already rigged 
up with a view to proving the spiritualist presence. 

False hands, coated with P pages ean be 
waved to and fro by means of a puair of fine stcel 
tongs on the mediums person; 
bourines can be juggled by the same tongs; a 
compact musical-box with its teeth muffled to imitate 
the sounds of a guitar; a tin trumpet blown by 
meansof a hidden 
long-distanco 
a to utter 
ee sp messages, 
{are some of < 
“4 phenomena which 
mercy can be eet in 
Paes motion by the 

EG spiritualist who 
4g: has ingeniously 
| gained the free 
dom of oxe of his 

hands. 


tam- 


—— 
left. 


Warmeot Christmas greetings to all married men. May this be the merriest Yuletide the wife and little ones have ever spent. 
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ee @ From Writer t@ Reader. eee 


Below will be found a few Christmas Greetings from some of the Chief Writers who have Leen 
responsible for contributions to the various Publications issued from this Office. 


“ Owen Oxrver ” és the nom de plume of a success 
ful short story writer, some of whose best work is well- 
known to readers of the Royal Macazixe and 
Pranson’s WEEELY. 


It ie difficult to know which name te the better 
known—that of Carrars Kerrie, or that of his 
originator, Mr. Curcuirrs Hye. 

Good luck, good health, and clean consciences for the 
New Year. 


Mason Anrnun Gruverrus is the author of several 
books. He és best-known to readers of this paper by 
Ade great romance “ The Brand of the Broad Arrow.” 

Works like ‘‘Pearson’s Weekly” are invaluable in 
Gisseminating knowledge. Voltaire said: “‘ The instruction 
we find in books is like fire—we fetch it from our neigh- 
bours, kindle it at home, communicate it to others, and it 
becomes the property of all,’ 


best—my 
occurs to me that, if I did, I might find that they had a 
heavy claim against me—for not writing better! There is, 


them : that of hearty and seasonable good will. AU except new readers have heard of the Cax- 


TANKEROUSCRANE. Such new readers may be interested ‘Mr. Curron Bricuam’s work, as well as jis 
e to hear that he te a man who has never been known same, ts well-known to P.W. readers. He is the 
Lue to think like anyone else, You will find one of his author of many of the charming verses which appear 
articles in this number. on the front page every week. Readers will recognice 
him as the author of the words of that fatourite cong 
“Should Auld Acquaintance be Forgot” yousay? Most In Old Madrid.” 
» Who ever wants to remember such 


To “P.W,” with Every Good Wish. 


Oh, good friend “ P.W.,” 


Mrs. Georce Cornett, although a charming 
writcr of wide experience, has only recently become 


known to readere of Pransox’s Wrxty. This has Say Sng Moet yes, 
: 4 5 Or the large “circulation 
been by means of the serial story appearing in That to you does belong ; 
Nurseny News. ‘We as regular readers 
Of you weekly are needers, 
A CHRISTMAS GREETING, Si tasai pecnseun “weekly,” 


May you ever “‘ go strong!” 


Miss Manos Monats (whe 20 recently married) 
Gs the young lady who, for a whole year, worked hard 
én order to contribute 


AZOURSERY 
é 
2 
. 


is to be the happiest of my life I have 
Weekly.” No words of mine can 
readers the same measure of joy as, 
lot. Christ Mispe! 
; from hearts. 
to readers as it is to me | 
“R. Anpom ® ¢s the nom de plume of one of the 
most successful humouriste. His stories have m tress 
frequently appeared in Pranson’s WEEKLY. 


Xmas greetings to your readers? Why, certainly! I 


it is. Well, I'll tell you what—make it a Happy New “ Yontox * és the Art Editor of Tun Bro Buvoer. 


lady / 
Xmas and a Merry Year. With the best of ‘ Oynthia,” which é 
Serta ths Wal, a ert wishes, any Those who enter for our £5 a Week for Life Competition appeared in Smonz Sroarrs, and 


will have plenty of opportunitice of becoming which created 00 much sensation in Society circles. 
acquainted with his mirth-provoking pictures, en Se walang Ge “In Confidence" page 
RN @ { May Christmas bring its kindly mission of peace and 


Of the prise story“ Who Killed James Trent ? baown fo slr ends Ma. P. Dovatsroy, ds too well 

* What are you writing, daddy?’ “It is Christmes,”” says the ‘Béitor, “and 1 want 

“A Christmas greeting to all the readers of ‘ Pearson's : 7 I and chiver. What is it now? To 

Weekly.’ What shall I say?’ 3 spend a night es Sante Claus? To a party of 

“Say you hope with all your heart that everybody will j : waits? bi dheww plore. - mead Sane all the 

have as happy a Christmas as we had lest year.” wy “eer ? my bills? To— 
And so I say it—with all my hearst. Sot rene a — your 


to 
— Bee 
a iyo te 2 i ge wa 
as 
fey ae n bie p to be from the Editor. ieseie ate 


If you Know a good ghost story cend it to the Editor of the ROYAL, 


Waser Expir3 
Dac. 25, 1902. 


Accideats for which no Reason can be Found. 


. 


Some timo back, in Birmingham, five 6ft. 
gtindstones, each weighing over a ton, flew to 
ieces simultaneously, wrecking the factory, and 
Soing ae outside to the extent of many 
thousands of: pounds. 

Moves a or cg ia a agg poem 
similar ming; for, althoug uge 
stones not Etrequantly be when revolved 


at too great a rate of , the disasters have 
always been single and isolated ones. The 
men, however, at those particular works have a 
theory of their own to account for the pheno- 
menon. ry, say the grindstones went “daft,” 
fy m: ane 

Gad, inden, the idea does not seem 80 very 
far-fetched, when the whole of the circumstances 
are taken into consideration. There was abso- 
lutely no reason why all five stones should fly 
to pieces at precisely one 

the same moment of time. 


They were not new. They had been carefully 
tested only that very day. And wey were being 
worked at the very moderate rate of 168 revolu- 
tions a minute, giving a surface speed at the 
circumference of a little over 3,000ft. The acci- 
dent, in fact, is quite inexplicable by any known 
rule of mechanics. 

Many highly-educated men who have worked 
amongst machinery all their lives hold generally 
that pieces of mechanism, and more ially 
delicate and highly-strung pieces of mechanism, 
are apt occasionally, for no reason that anyone 
can discover, to “run amok.” ; . 

Only the other day in a Pennsylvania rolling. , 
mill, a huge fiy-wheel unaccountably started 
revolvi “a such gr vapilly S that it 
event ew to pieces, the fragm: 
projected in all Sirettions like shots from a can- 
non. 

In another case, which happened in the North 
of England, the arms of overnor of an 
engine, which ordinarily in their widest circle 
caved the fly-wheel 

by nearly a couple of inches, 
reached out, as it were, under the stress of some 
sudden emotional impulse, and smashed every 
spoke in ion as it came within reach by a 
series of terrific blows. The result was the col- 
lapse of the wheel, and damage done to the 
extent of more than £16,000. ; 

It is when some. powerful piece of machinecy 

amok in a mill or factory, the atmosphere 
of which at the time to be filled with 
inflammable dust particles, that-the ensuing 


neapolis, in 1878, 
cause, a piece of 


sna) 
vere! ve with tremendous rapidity, and at the 


was a shower of sparks, which fired 
powdery flour dust, and caused 
explosion, or, rather, a series of 
terrific explosions wrecking the whole range of 
mills, killing outright eighteen men, and oing 
damage to the extent of 

nearly £250,000 sterling. 


i posed, too, although the fact was never 
wise 6 that to a similar inexplicable 


t] 
1: 1872, wrecked the Trad 
we is art heel veeclio’ (a tan lon 


tly for no reason whatever but that 
to act, apparen' y, OF no ‘Som 
found out in time, 


killing twel: 
many others. In January, , at 
Hewett and Co.’s works at Barking, a similar 
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accident—but one boiler only—occurred through 
a similar cause, and ten people wero killed. 

On March 25th, 1890, just as the passengers 
of the Inman liner er Paris were congratu- 
lating themselves on the speedy termination of 
@ pleasant and uneventful voyage between New 
York and Liverpool, there Pi by li the engine- 
room a single sharp crack, “like the snapping 
of a walking-stick, only louder.” 

No one took much notice of it; indeed the 
sound was only audible to those in its immediate 
vicinity. But a few seconds later, from the 
bowels of | a fe vessel, _ rose such a 
succession of crashes, accompanied by the grind- 
ing and rending of steel against steel, oe tol. 
lowed by—most ominous sound of all—the hiss 
of escaping steam, that her 680 passengers and 

crew poured on deck as one man. 

It turned out that the breaking of a single 
pace of the powerful yet delicate mechanism in 

engine-room, had at first disarran the 
workings, and ultimately wrecked all the remain- 
der; so that, within five minutes or 80 of the 
alarm being given, the liner was left lying help- 
less in the trough of the sea, without either 
or sailing apparatus, a mere log at 

the mercy of wind and waves. 

What might have happened, under these cir- 


t] 
the pen shrinks from picturing, 


but, as luck would have it, a boat which had 
been sent to seek assistance returned with it 
three days later, and on March 20th the dis- 
abled vessel was towed into Queenstown without 
the loss of a single life. 

It was the afternoon of July 18th, 1898, when 
the connecting-rod of tho engine which was draw- 
ing the 4.15 Great Western express from Windsor 
to Paddington suddenly snapped while running 
at full speed, and the fractured end, whirling 
ya with terrific velocity, broke through the 

x. 


The immediate result of the accident was that 
the driver and stoker, Walter Peart and John 
, were at once enveloped in clouds of white 
hot cinders; yet they stuck to their posts, rea- 
lising, as they remarked afterwards, something 
of the frightful conseqnences that would inevit- 
ally saree did they obey their first natural im- 
pulse, and abandon the train to its fate. 

Nor did they jump even when the madly-whirl- 
ing gla ed steel crashed through the boiler 
iteelf, » by releasing wu them clouds of 
superheated steam, added immeasurably to their 
already well-nigh intolerable sufferings. 

when the locomotive was at length 
r ¢ to a standstill just outside Acton Station, 
did they at length throw themselves from the 
foot-plate on to the track, charred, scalded, 
linded and mained, but proudly whispering, 
even as merciful death gripped then, of duty 


b 
done and lives saved. 


jamen! 
LONELY IN THE GALLERY. 


A WELL-KNown London theatrical manager 


tellsa good story at the expense of a local theatre, 
whose “Standing room ay ” sign is no longer 


needed. 
One night, after the curtain was run 
cat 


y was discovered sobbing in front. of the 
-office. The manager of the theatre went to 
the lad and kindly asked him what the trouble 


‘was. 
“I want my money back!” sobbed the boy. 
In surprise, the manager asked his reason for 
such a request. 
“ Because—because I’m afraid to sit up in the 
all alone!” he wailed. 
His money was returned. 


ti eee 


An old maid finds it hard to be friend] 
with a widow who’s had four husbands. iss 
Oe 

FatHer: “What do you mean, 
Your teacher a nuisance P 7 What talk! i ? 
Theobald: “Well, that’s what you call me 
prey I ask questions, an’ teacher does nothin’ 


$2038 o— 
Graprs: “If she doesn’t love him, why does 


she cnoemge » m 

Edith: “Well, she’s hoping her father will 
suspect she loves him, and send her a trip on the 
Continent to overcome her infatuation !’ 


——00 Goo — 


Mrs. Hovsexeer: “John, you really must 
have the landlord come and see for himself the 
damage the rain did to our ceiling.” 

Mr. Housekeeper: “I can’t, without letting 
him ece the damage the children have done to 
the rest of the house.” 


Bu on on 
. parts of the kingdom. At 


421 


LNP YAS IHS UD 
RECORD CHRISTMAS DAYS. . 


When the Thermometer has been at its Highest and 
Lowest in Britain. 

Seventeun degrees below freezing point in the Royal 

Humane Society's Shelter in Hyde Park wns registered on 

the morning of Christmas Day, 1860, and this is said to be 

London's record low temperature for the 25th December 

during the half century. 
that morning was one of the mildest 
Beeston, in Nottin at sun- 


degrees of 
One would have to go back to 1766 to rrp record of 


such low temperature. Christmas of thzt year saw the 
beginning of a three weeks’ frost which was felt with equal 


severity all over the kingdom. Tree trunks were crac! 
bbe em cold, and men’s th fell in snowflakes even at 
m y- 


December, 1890, was one of the coldest months ever known 
in Britain. In London the temperature ay rose so high 
as 40 on four days during the whole month. 

The U: Thames to bear on the 2lst 7éMPERATE 
Day there was “““""~ 


foe was eleven inches thick and the temperature 
stood at 18 degrees F. S lasted ap to 
New Year's Day. The storms of that Christ- 
mastide were terrible in the North Atlantic. 
No fewer than sixty vessels were ee lost. Z 

1874 and were also memorable for bitter 
Christmas weather throughout the country. 
In the former year the temperature stood at an 
average of 10 F. on Christmas morning 
over most of Britain. 

Three days later, on the 28th, there was a heary fall of 
snow, in many places seventeen inches on a level. There 

d been no such snow in any winter for forty-three years. 

very curious point about this remarkable snow storm was 
that in some places, notably Melrose, it was accompanied 
by vivid lightning. 

The last very cold Christmas was 91, when LONDON 
there was intense frost from the 18th to the /9o/, 


dense temperature rose on Christ- 
mas Day Soe Segre. E See a thaw followed on Boxing 


‘To tarn to the other extreme, the warmest Christmas of 
the nineteenth i 
in London stood at 52 degrees F., which is 


about the average for fine April 
But there have been many other almost ores 
equally 


—- thermometer 
high as 56 degrees F. on Decem ogee mg al 


At Dunmow, in Essex, primroses were 
bloom, and at Casterton recorded thata LONDON, 
thrush was singing clear and loud in the early 1897 
The follo r, 1873, was memorable 
as the finest t December ever known. 


by next morning 
the tempe: had up to 51 degrees rare 
F., and moat of the ice was gone. 
A few days before the Christmas of 1865 house martens 
were seen at oor, and near 
oro Se i, high te rer a 
lor 
sao nei ag 
juriously enough the season saw 
a tion of the same kind of weather. Over 
half an inch of rain fell in many places on ZERO 
that Christmas Day. A aurora 
lighted the sky at night, so mild was it on the South 
ss that bunches of primroses were picked in the Isle of 
ristmas, 1877, holds the odd record of being the first 
ag ot tt a. Dat 6 od noon 
. Bu 
and a few days later roses, wallflowers and — 


Great storms are not unknown at Christmas. In 1868 the 
barometer stcod extremely low on Obristmas Eve, and there 
were violent with heavy rain all over the country. In 
1876 thesame datesawa heavy gale over most of the kingdom. 

In 1894 mild, warm er was followed by a furious gale in 
Ireland. The sea rose six feet above high tide mark. 


The new game of Push-Ball ie the subject of an illustrated article in the January ROYAL. 
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What Happened Before you Cot this 
Copy of P.W. 


Pxer.ratioxs for the number which the reader now 
has in his hands, may be said to have commenced during 
the early autumn; for then, what is known in news- 
paper offices as “C. C.” (short for “Christmas Copy”), 

gins to come in from the various contributors. 

This is first taken in hand by the sub-editor, who 
sifts the “wheat” from the “chaff.” The former is 
paseed on to the Editor for perusal and final approval 
or rejection, as the case may be. The latter is returned 
at once to the writers. 

This task, in its entirety, is by no means 80 casy OF £0 
perfunctory a one as might be imagined. Some 300 
contributions, ranging from the three or four-thousand- 
word Christmas story or fifteen-hundred-word article 
to the tiny two-line jokelet, have to be considered. 

Most of them are type-written. But there always comes 
to hand a considerable proportion that are not. And 
all have to be carefully gone through, lest perchance 


some diamond in the rough be missed. 


By about the middle of November the number has 
been “mapped out.” That is to say—although as yet 
no single line of copy has been dispatched to the prin- 
ters—-the apes has already taken form and shape in 
the Editor’s brain. In his mind’s eye, in fact, as he sits 
in his office chair, he sees it as it will appear ; so many 
articles, so many stories, so many illustrations, here 
this special feature, there that, and so on. . 

Towards the end of the month the actual business of 
“setting up” is taken in hand. This is no longer done, 
so far as LW. is concerned, by hand, but by the lino- 
t machine, a wonderful invention by whose sid 
skilled operator will accomplish as much work in a 
similar space of time as will five compositors work- 
ing with stick and case in the old-fashioned way. 

In appearance one of these machines is not C) 
a gigantic typewriter. The depression of a particular 
key, however, does not have the effect, as with the 
latter machine, of printing the corresponding letter. 
Instead, it allows to fall a type “matrix” (or mould) 
of that letter, and these, as successive keys are struck, 
range themselves automatically side by side 


like a line of ordinary type. 


Then, as soon as the line is complete, it passes into a 
casting box, and a solid line of is produced in 
metal. This is repeated over over agein, until 
there has been accumulated enough to fill a “galley.” 

A galley is a sort of shallow tray of metal. On this the 
lines are carried to a printing ~—, furnished with 
ink, rollers, and paper, where 4 proof is taken of 
the matter. 

This is read and compared with the author's copy by 

ye the Press 


“ peading boy. 
It is then ent back to the compositor—in this case 


reader. 

As soon as has been dope, another proof is 
FE coy ,” which is known as a “revise.” This is care- 
fall compared with the previous one, and if found per- 
fect); sets of 


seeci’s (0 he“ sub” 

“PAny additional alterations marked on either of these 

three by any one of the gentlemen have then 
' ¢o be made in their turn. 


It need scarcel, be said that this matter of proof-read- 
ing, and tho enbacquent alterations, is a very important 
one indeed. The more 80, — as the correction of 
a mistake in matter set up by a linot,; machine, even 
if the error be only one of a single letter, necessitates 
tho re-casting of the entire line in which it occurs. 

Nevertheless, such is the on with which the 
apparatus can be manipulated, 


Jong. indeed, in less time than it takes to explain the 


is done, and the finally corrected proof 
the thing is ~— y co! P 
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and exactly as it should be, down to the full-stop at the 
end of the last paragrap! 

Only then does he affix to it his sign-manual, or the 
hieroglyphic jumble which usually for the same 
in a printing office, and which notifies to all whom it 
may concern that he s-the responsibility for that 
particular batch of “ stuff” being printed off. 

This process goes on being repeated until the whole 
of the matter wanted for insertion in the number under 
consideration has been set up, and the “slip” proofs 
read and re-read, after the manner indicated above. 

Meanwhile, in another department, artists have been 
busy with pen and ink, drawing on stout cardboard 
the illustrations. 


printed from. 
Afterwards the pas is mounted on wood, and 
foreman printer, who insets it in 
accordance with the directions previously 


given him by the Editor. 


When the blocks have all been delivered and the 
whole of the “ Lr ” or “galley” proofs—as they are 
indifferently called—read, the paper is ready to be made 
up into pages. 

This again is, from the editorial point of view, at all 
events, a very important matter; for on it de to 
a great extent whether the number will be light and 
bright in appearance or heavy 1. 
saa MR EE cete Seen it toad, passel, Sel 
orily. ge p 8 
initialled—by the Editor this time. The article the 
title of which is to make she poster for the week has been 
selected, and the tired Editor, having “ put the paper 
to bed,” proceeds to retire there himself. 

Meanwhile, at the printing works, as fast as the 
finally-corrected and editorially-initialled or proofs 
have been received, the “formes” are | up and 
sent down to the foundry, where a “stereo” is taken. 

That is to say, each rege of type is cast solid, and 
curved so as to fit on to rotary press from which 
it is to be printed, as many casts being taken as there 


are presses to be set going. 


One page follows another rapidly, the first sets being 
frequently placed in position on the machines while 
the others are yet in the cages 

In this way a very little e suffices to get the 
entire issue on to the presses, from which it is reeled 
off at the rate of tens of thousands per hour. Each 
press is fed from a continuous roll of a mile or 
more in —_ and the copies are delivered at the 
other end folded, stitched, and counted in quires, with- 
om! being i by — - - _ 

eir next stage is ublishing office, where they 
are checked and done up i parcels for the wholesale 
agents, who in turn distribute them to the retailers 
by whom the public is supplied. 


HE WAS TOO SHARP. 


Sim Coan.es Napier was at one time Governor at 
Gibraltar. One day, by some mischance, he mislaid 
the keys of his safe. Search being unavailing, he sent 
down to the engineers’ yard to know if they had a man 
capable of picking a lock. * 

A certain sapper, whose skill at lock-picking was 
well-known, was sent to the Governor's house, with 
the aid of a few |e of wire, be very shortly 
iene Spee g he safe. Napier was amazed at 
his celerity, but said nothing. 

Next morning the sapper was sent for 
who handed him a five-pound note, and 
that, by Napier’s order, he was to return to England, 
for home service, by the next boat, as the Governor did 
sak tan tare ecumptiontad Neatan Guily ons aunah Sak 

most com as as eat 
Bis breakfast. * 
eee Gre 
Now has my Christmas decreased, 
My feelings are not —_ 
Because the girl I love be least 
Sent me the nicest present. 
—_—to——_—_ 
New Governess: “Now, Tommy, sit up, and tell 


me what are ‘ Weights and Measures.’ & 
Tommy: “Please, Miss J 


his colonel, 
ed him 


nf ae 


Mags. Suytne: “ Why, I am so glad you’ se. I 
had a presentiment all the afternoon inst you would 
~— in — evening ' 

ts. Browne: “Indeed! Why should ha 
ae, - sl ” sire ‘ y ic ied 
rs. 8m 3 use whenever Henry and I mean 

a See 8a Sey eee, somebody’s sure to 


WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 25, 1902. 


DON’T EAT CHEESE AFTER MBAT, OR 
VINEGAR WITH SALAD. 


A Dover smacksman, named Ellner, was robbed of 
tes ke seteaed fo touch food, und began Griallng gute 
t ‘0 touc! » an uan- 
tities of beer. When his a te at last » his 
first food was a plate of pickled cabbage. Such violent 
indigestion followed this mixture that within two days 
the unlucky man was dead. 

There are numbers of foods and drinks, harmless 
enough in themselves, yet which when combined become 
a menace to health, or even to life. 

In Central America ef native will warn you azainst 
drinking whisky immediately after eating bananas. 
Violent colic and internal cramp is a common result 
of such a proceeding. The mies ief is worse when the 
ordinary fiery spirit of the country distilled from maize 
and known as aguadiente, is the liquor swallowed. 

People who are fond of salads should never eat a 
hearty meal at the same time. The vinegar in a salad 
delays digestion. Even s0 little as one part of vinczar 
in a thousand increases the length of time required 
for the di; n of an artificial digestive mixture from 
four to thirty minutes. When the proportion of vinegar 
—_ to one in 500, digestion entirely ceases for o 

ime. 

Vinegar with salt appears to be specially harmiu!. An 
inquest was held some little time a at aw hton, in 
Staffordshire, upon a girl of fifteen who had died from 
drinking a daily dose of salt and vinegar. She hal 
taken it from ‘some foolish notion that it would improve 
her complexion. 

At Kansas City, in the United States, there was 
recently an epidemic of smallpox. A number of people 
got it into their heads that a liberal admixture of vine- 
ried with their food was a useful preventive. The 

octors attribute at least a dozen deaths. to this cause. 

Meat teas have ruined thousands of digestions. Tea 
always exercises a retarding effect upon the digestion 
of any food, even of bread and other starchy substauces. 
But upon meat it has a far worse effect. 

Good China tea contains fully eight per cent. of tan- 
nin, and this substance it gives up to boiling water 
almost instantaneously. Tannin turns meat into a sub- 
stance somewhat resembling leather, and renders it 
oT difficult for the digestive organs to Jeil 
wi 


That well-known authority, Sir William Roberts, 
M.D., says that the best way to minimise the inhibi- 
action of tea upon digestion is to make the brew 
very weak, and to drink it, not during a meal, but 
after eating. 
He also declares that a small quantity of bi->:r- 
bonate of soda added to tea completely removes iis 
deterrent effect upon digestion. So little as one pait 


in fifty, or ten grains of soda to an ounce of tea is 
- , sufficient for this purpose. 
There is a or idea that cheese “digests every- 


thing but itself.” Never was a more foolish error per- 
pep by a pouslee proverb. Although cheese co:i- 

a great deal of nourishment, no one who is not 
“eee with a very powerful digestion should ever «st 

The feeling of comfort which people of strong dixcs- 
tion experience after partaking of cheese is caused by 
the increased flow of digestive fluid provoked by ‘th: 
attempt of the internal organs to deal with an alnvt 
entirely indigestible substance. : 

The test mistake of all is to ent cheese afier i2:', 
particularly after salt meat. Meat gives the digestion 

uite sufficient to do without further burdening it. 
er most unwise mixture is that of cheese with 
raw onions, . 

The oyster is almost the only animal substance which 
we make a practice of eating raw. There is a very 
sound reason for doing so. ithe greater of the 
oyster is simply a mass of glycogen, or animal starch, 
_ = with a substance which digests it. The oyster 
is, therefore, self digestive. 


with most of their digestive ies, and ders 
them olmost useless as food~as least to eae: oho 


digestion is not of the strongest. To drink spirits 
top of e meal cf oysters is ef equally foolish rrococ!. 


5 oo le will tell th 
wie ie cr “4 in oy Hy isa meats to 


a matter of fact it does very little harm in this respect. 
which ave little better than polton ts people whose 
digestions are not strong. 

" ‘We take milk or cream wi ‘frui i 
fruits, such as plums, curdle thea si peo mag 
extremely _ enumeloonns, Milk mixed 
any greater tham 

twenty of milk is also to be wee ern 


Tricke by Professor Charles Beovtzam, 4 . N. Meskelyae, Mile. Patrice, oat others, are explained and 


illuetrated “The M rer, 


To round out hollow cheeks and improve the contour 

of iy ouceeny or too chubby throat, you should blow 
ubbles. 

reason is that you have to take deep breaths to 

do it, and deep breathin; eedful. 


g is the one thing n 
You may blow your bubbles either pas ig standing, 
or flat on your back, with your chin as high as ible. 
method most recommended, however, is to lie 
face downwards on a small, square table, wi 
extended, and head and shoulders well back, 
the bubbles at first sony and then “bubble after 
bubble as quickly as possi le.” 

One thing can be said in favour of this latest fad, 
namely, that it is, in all human probability, a perfectl 
innocuous one. But unfortunately the same remar! 
does not apply to many of the other so-called cures. 

Only a year or two back, for instance, the salt cure 
took possession of the land. People, apparently sane, 
and not altogether uneducated, spent hours every even- 
ing in warm brine baths, started the business day with 
“dry-salt. shampoos,” injected into their veins subcu- 
taneous doses of salt, generally tried their hardest 


to pickle themselves alive. 


_ The result was exactly what mi have been foreseen. 
Numbers of the experimenters found themselves sud- 
denly stricken down with incipient scurvy, and the fad 
thereupon quickly died a natural death. 

The cold-air cure ran a similar course. A wealthy 
New York stockbroker persuaded himself that he had 
succecded in cutting short an attack of influenza by 
spending several hours in a cold storage vault exposed 
to a temperature of some twenty degrees below zero 


Fahrenheit. ; 
who, in their turn, 


ed still further the glad tidings, with the result 
that of infacnxa happening to be then 


ly besieged with people anxious to refrigerate 

emselves. : 

At first all went well. The companies — regu- 
lar, and by no means low prices, and, with the enter- 
prise natural to the ‘cute business Yankee, who sees & 
new source of income suddenly loom large before him, 
did their level best to 

keep the craze at high-water mark. 

Unfortunately for them, however, though fortunately 
for society at large, there occurred several cases of 
severe frost-bite. One man lost his toes, an 
fingers, a third a portion of his nose. 
with these saishape, gurney cal an aerate ot 
develo amon e faddists, a e 
the Ss # p Be ” waned as suddenly as it had 


read to 
holds 


or partially, sometimes 90 often as two or three times 
in one day. 

The skipping-rope cure originated in Paris, where, 
not low shee elderly matrons and grey headed fathers 
of families, might have been seen gravely, skipping away 
as though for dear life. The unwonted exercise was 
aw to reduce undue corpuiency, and it no doubt 
did have that effect on those 

who were able to persevere in it. 

Probably some ani ‘ 
Dr. Rravese, the famous specialist in uric acid diseases, 
part of whose treatment consisted in. obliging his gouty 
patients, notwithstanding all pleadings 
tions, to hop by the hour together up 


garden. ; 4 
red Irish peasant was the means of sta 
ny poy ct the most remarkable of British cure fads, 
that, namely, of bog-bathing for locomotor ataxy. 
terrible complaint has the effect of rendering . 
afflicted with it exceedingly unsteady on their logs, an 
the poor old peasant in question, who was him ‘i 
sufferer from the disease, was no exception to 


Cate hed, nevertheless, to be up and about in pried 


to earn his living ; with the result that, stint ine 
work one dark night, he stumbled inccamnes! a 


-| he was fain to 

oa next day, when extr ted, he declared 

he was much better; nor was there any recrudescence 

for some considerable time of the agonising darting 
—aheds wari of otis involun' immersion 

ny dm ig to do with his improved 


Heartiest Christmas greetings to every reader in trade, 
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health, the sufferer, on the next recurrence of the 
unfavourable symptoms taking place, again repaired to 
the bog-hole and took another-- but this time a volun- 
tary—bath. Yes; like favourable results again ensued. 
There could be no doubt about it. A means, if not of 
cure, of relief, had been found for one of the most 
fearful maladies that afflict mankind. 

The fame of it soon spread. Eminent doctors visited 
the place to pi ete matters on the spot. Tho 
medical Press devoted considerable space to the matter. 
And from the uttermost ends of the earth people 
ieee with the disease flocked to the Connemara bog- 

Some professed to find relicf, while others did not; 
but there really seems to have been something in the 
cure. At all events, it is cited to this day in dry—-and 
expensive—medical text-books; and only a week or 
two back the papers recorded the case of a young and 
wealthy Roumanian lady, who had come all the way 
from Bucharest to try it, and who, after three months 
— in a remote Galway village, during which timo 

took so many as ninety odd baths, had returned to 
her home 

happy in the enjoyment of perfect health. 

But of all hygienic freak frenzies, none has attained 
to such a he‘ght of popularity as did the famous blue 

lass cure of the late seventies. It began with a book. 

man wrote and published a thick volume, the gist 
of the contents of which was that all anyone had to do 
to be perfectly and absolutely free from any disease 
= was to live in a house with blue glass win- 
ows. 

The idea caught on amazin ly. Perhaps the very 
bizarreness of it tickled people's fancies. | Anyhow 
windows of that colour appeared as if by magic alike 
in palace and in cottage; and this was only the begin- 
ning of the craze. 

In a little while the papers began to teem with adver- 
tisements of blue-glass sanitoriums ; blue-glass incuba- 
tors for delicate babies were placed on the market, 
and sold freely ; wealthy citizens sent their sons and 
their daughters to be educated in specially-built, blue- 
glass seminaries ; while, in the country, the farmers 
reared their calves in blue-glass cow-sheds, hatched out 
their chickens under blue-glass hen-coops, and evcn 
ripened their grapes and their melons 

within blue-glass ‘‘ greenhouses.” 

And now, after more than thirty years, we are 
confronted with a variation of the same idea in the 
“Colour Cure” for insanity. 

It has been tried only since last July, but already, it 
is stated, numerous patients under treatment in what 
is known in asylums as the “ Colour Ward,” have been 
discharged in their right senses. 

Only the primary colours are employed, the patient 
party. gr surrounded by that particular colour 
which is deemed suitable for his mania. 

In some cases the small room in which he is placed 


hs veiniet entirely red, every piece of furniture is red, 
a 


the light comes into the room through a window 
of the same colour. 

In other cases of acute mania, the room and all in it 
ate painted black, complete darkness prevailing. Red 
appears to be the most successful for melancholia, violet 
for mild forms of insanity, and white for the patient on 
the high road to complete recovery. 


ene 
He called upon the daughter fair, 
Against her pa’s behest. 
The old man pressed the button, and— 
The footman did the rest. 
eae § eee 


THERE are some things in the world that one can’t 
understand. One is that you catch a cold without 
trying; that if you let it run on it stays with you, and 
if you stop it it goes away. 


YOUR XMAS BILLS PAID. 
#é 


Ar Christmas time the heart of the head of a house. 
at the thought of the number of 
xpenses inc in 


hold is often hea’ 
bills that have to 
connection with t 


ite unsuil 

c for the b.tter, 

advice is valnable.50@ wy 

should learn something 

a specimen of their hand , together with six 
stamps anda pel. dressed enve to 

z8, 32 Pearson's B Henrietta 
London, W.C. 
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DONT BE GREEDY. 


Some Hints for Christmas Visitors. 


Ir you are a single young man or woman about to 
accept the invitation of a married friend be sure to 
ascertain, if you do not already know, how many 
children there are in the family ; find out their respec- 
tive ages if you can. 

Take the trouble to do this, and take the trouble also 
to buy each child a present. This advice need not 
stagger you. 

If there are ten children, and you are not over 
endowed with this world’s goods, the presents will tax 
you too much, you say. e reply that you are wrong 
in thinking so. Remember that the quality of a present 
consists more in the spirit of the feeling which prompts 
it than in the thing given. 

A penny toy for each of the ten children would at 

least secure you a character for a kindly desire to 
please. All youngsters place their erat | a where 
they see an early advance in the shape of a wish to 
please them. 
_ Zen penny toys, you say, would be too paltry a gift. 
Very well, purchase four at a penny eac for the 
smallest of the family, four at 6d. for the next four above 
them, and two at Is. for the two eldest. This will 
mean a total outlay of 4s. 4d. 

After all, this is not a great deal to bestow upon the 
family whose rae Sa td you are to enjoy. But in few 
cases are there ten little ones in one house; if wo say 
two, four, or six, we shall be nearer the mark. 

If you are a crusty old bachelor, or a sour old mail, 
and you have been asked to go to spend Christinas 
with a friend, don’t immediately set about tryin: to 
think out why the invitation has-been sent you. Yuu 
will be certain to arrive at a wrong conclusion, 

It is not your bit of money that the fricnd has his 
eye upon ; were that the case Christmas is just the very 
time of the year when he would most wish to put you 
completely out of his mind. The Christmas party. - 
except in the rarest cases, and where the head of the 
family is a confirmed hypocrite-—is the freest and the 
most honest gathering in the whole year. 

The bachelor and old maid ought to stay quietly at 
home rather than accept an invitation in a wrong spicit. 
Unless he or she intends to go and at lczst try to be 
merry and gay, it were kinder and more considerate to 
send a polite letter declining the invitation. 

How many otherwise bright and happy parties have 
been damped by the eae of a snarling old bachelor 
or a peevish old maid. It is not the fault of the young 
people that life has made any of their elders embittere:! 
and discontented. 

If you are a widower or a widow with the shadow ofa 
personal bereavement still lying heavily upon you, the 
acceptance or non-acceptance of an invitation to a 
Christmas gathering must be left to your own inner 
promptings. 

Should you come to the conclusion that it is impos- 
sible for you to put away your grief for a spell, or that 
memory is still too green for you to give yourself up 
to witnessing the joy of life in others, it is your bounden 
duty to decline to join what you would probably mir. 

Possibly some friend with sorrow as recent as your 
own may seek the solace of your company ; in that cas? 
there is a capital opeoreety for you of cheering another 
while yourself escaping too-keen regrets, for there is no 
comfort greater than that which comes in seeking it on 
behalf of one whom you wish to cheer. 

If you are an engazed young couple on whom some 
gool friend takes pity (only pity would sugzest the 
importing of engaged folk), put away your selfish enjoy- 
ment of each other's society for the time heing. Do not 
insist upon sitting next to each other at table, at games. 
at church, and do not display any tendency to wish to sit 
up later at night than the rest of the party. . 

Keep in mind the fact that you are under an obliga- 
tion to your host and hostess. and be inclined to forgive 
those members of the gathering who do not seen to 
regard you with all the affection that you show to cach 
other ; recollect that the party, as & whole, knows of 
your great love for each other, and that on this score it 
considers you do not need any special attention. 

If you are an old married couple, and you are asked 
to spend Christmas with friends, only accept if you 
are pre to drop the watchful and supervising 
ways that you each practise when at home. If Darby is 
too hearty, Joan must reprimand him very kindly, and 
if Joan is too talkative, Darby must on no account 
lose his temper. Resume the behaviour of younger 
and more tolerant days. 

If you are a little boy, 
temptation will be to eat too much. Ur u 
to te anything but greedy. A y child is not 
unlike a biting dog; where there should be healthy 
activity there is wicked excess. Try to understand that 

a will not be a little bit better off to-morrow for 
Laving eaten too much to-day. 

Do not take the largest opie from the dish unless you 
are the largest person in the room ; when you actually 
are the largest person in the room you will, for a cer- 
tainty, be satisfied with one of the smallest apples. 
Laugh and be merry, and kind to your playfellows, 
respectful to your elders, and when you go back again 
to school there will be more pros of another invita- 
tion for another Christmas than there would be had you 
acted differently. 


or a small girl, your chief 
Do your utmost 


and good luck in business during the coming year. 
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Aa Expensive | Sandwich. 


rs mars, e ie  appacently not being 


Be pea 


I was ve 
for I eg ce it thoroughly with | soap.” 
i = 
Lax or THE Hovse: “ We. Professor, I hope you 
are enjoying your dinner? 
Professor: “Oh, yes; I -— to-day an appetite 
worthy of a better cause! 
—>-o== 


: “Is your husband a very generous 


Margery: “Indeed he is. You remember those 
nice cigars I gave him for a birthday present? 
Well, he annie only one, and gave all the others 
away to his friends.” 


==. 
How She ‘Would Teach Them. 


BR a ores Grau: : “If I was a teacher, I'd make every- 

i 

Annes How would you accomplish that?” 
Little Girl : —s gitls was bad, 

Td tell them didn’t look pretty ; oe when _ 

boys was bad, I'd make thom pit with the the girls; and 

jog big boys was bad, I woulda't let them sit with 
e girls.” 


sie fil te Tn See ee 

“when in a su never un 
I have cnbenced it thoro ~~ 

“That's nice,” was the salsatin reply. “Do— 
do you think I’m an interesting subject?” 

== 

Mas. Brew: “ Where is Robert?” 

Major Green: “ He went into the dark-room with 
Ethel to aoveleg, a Se tse 

ew: “ "ve been gone, I 

oy a are developing on ative.” 


ed 


Only Place He'd Been In. 


TUFFLE (at the end of Simpkins’ ball): “Do you 
inew, I can’t find my overcoat anywhere.” 
Sim ee “Hove you looked in the refreshment 
room 
“Wh , no; how could it be in there?” 
Simpkins : “ ‘ou haven’t been anywhere else dur. 
ing the evening, have you?” 
Sa 


A —_ Conversation. 


I think there’s a 
ris became shat 


at deal in 
ey eat.” 


Miss Hawxrss : 
that notion that 
Barlow: “ Well, 
eon You are rece a deer 
Miss Hawkins (softly) : “You are not Taking game 
of me, are you, George?” 


SS 
Frox his success in giving the little folks what 
they want we must infer that Santa Claus is one of 
the best mind-readers in the business. 
Sager 
“Ir is dreadful, Maria, that always will have 
the last word.” o “i 
“ Please, ma’am, how am I to know that you have 
nothing more to say?” 
—_ ou — 
Lrrrrs Marr: “ Mamma, when I grow up, can I 
ag Mg: ni” , m 
Dutchman, dear?” 


Little Little Mary! Bo I can be a duchess, mamma.” 


Bo you wonder why a piece of bread and butter alwa: 
subject in the 


they do, ale thing" have eaten | 


Gh PRARSUNS WRERLY te 


Cora: “Oh, have moved the sofa 
— into - Dg Pesea t" 


i Bhoghe ii — since 
you ae ae h yom would want thee ; 


ee ee 


anu Faure: “She isn’t a very good manager, is 
Mrs. Finde: “No, indeed. Why, she had to buy 
four extra turkeys so as not to waste the stuffing 
she had made for one.” 
— SS 


What He Did Mean. 


“Yes,” said Mr. Jones, w when a certain girl’s name 
had been mentioned, ‘ I know her to speak to, but 
not by sight.” = 

“You mean,” cut in the roms cure you 
mean that you know her by sight, bu not to speak 


“Do I?” asked Mr. Jones anxiously. 
“Of course you do. You have seen her so often 
ome | Stroker Tatas 
+) i a 
“Nor that . I never saw her at all to 
ait A > pameoneeleciagal 
ow can 
“She is the telephone girl at the Exchange.” 
SS 


Which Line Was It? 


A GENTLEMAN, who had g 
sobriety of his servant, 
cellar one day, accused him of in 
The man prot 

“TI will test you att John,” said the the master, and 
chalking straight line across the floor, he invited 
the man to walk along it. 

John looked at the floor, then at his master, and 
said: “No jokes now, sir. Which line do you ‘want 
me to walk on?” 

=== 

Hussvuss: “ Has your wife ‘ 

Subbubs: “TI don't know. 
since this morning.” 

ea 

Brorss: “ Fat Yellowleat cried when I kissed her 
under the mist] 

Slobbs : “ Cried oi tor more, I ee 


“Wal, do you —— mpl chat haughty butler} 
to live in 
the tine and he makes me feel just as 


Londo lf hina he maker fa fut 
tocratic society.” 


— 
Wished He Hadn't Spoken. 


Barp a nervous passenger to the mother of « how!- 
MS en ee eck , a 
pacity your "tittle boy?” ing any of us can do to 


cook now?” 
ven’t been home 


you are. 


, darling. 


. gentleman wants to play with you.” 


Pantomime Cutz (to admiring friend) : “Yus, and 
there’s another leap ecey <a in bei hactress— 
get yer fortygraphs took vofiek” . — 

=== 

Sxoperass: “It is how i 
will turn into another. seer i 

Snively: “ wet understand. 

Snodgrass : Tr Tt ristmas 
develop’ inet into stomach cake ah cs ais 

oes 
“THE contrariness of h 
moet remarkable ak pom, ae the 


on the anuary ROYAL. 


mistletoe directly after Christmas. 


Deo. 25, 1992. 


Why, an Englishman of Course. 
A souTHEEN family rerited » Highland castle for 
with a large party of Bom gg ech the ho bustle lage 
= ge A Se eroding ies, who had pointing st 


began poin ting 
a —— and, calling “Tu and 
"—their ebiers—in tones of in ative 


«Who will she be?” said Shamus. 
“She will not be a Grant,” said Tugald, “ or she 
Wik ad ste wil nth Ce 


and she will not be a block and either,” said 
pomedilong: this shentle. 
a a OD foTavish? ” mused 


Shamus. “I will have it now. Run up to ta big 
hoose, Tugald, and ask if any of ta English veesitors 
will haf peen escaping.” 
== 
“Wet, Willie,” asked ,gtandma, “have you hal 
all the dinner you want?” 
“No,” answered the boy, “but I have had all I 
can eat.” 
— = 


“ ANSWER me, Clara,” he said in a moment of 
“TI can bear this su 


hall, thinkin, g of Christmas gas, and coal me ‘ 
“T can bear expense no longer.” 
—S=—===— 


“How happ o Tommy looked when he sat 
PPR, ristioas east ! 


down to th east! . The table fairly 
groaned under the weight of good things.” 
“ rly 4 


But, ah h, after the feast it was cen a 
wre. groaned under the weight of good thin 


—S=o=-— 
Lashed to the Brake-Wheel. 


Tue other cay a goods gu guard on the Caledonian 
yah rr mee the driver for slow running. 
ver — to have i revenge, and the fol- 


On pulling 
back to see what the guar 
t of it, and found he had lashed himself to 


wheel, havi viously chalked up on 
the van: “If found dead, Fitted by furions asiviny. 2 


Mrss Kissru : “T never think of taking down 


the 
I find it is 
months before it withers.” 
Jack Rushitt: “Oh—er—have you any. objection 
to my calling on you regularly?” 


== 
“ Havz you bought any Christmas presents yet?” 
asked ie cel i oe J ® mm 
“Oh, dear no; not rye! ‘ eg ge the girl i in red. 
i Why, I have only succeeded in looking over the 
things in twelve shops as yet! I doubt if jg shall 
do any buying for another week.” 
=e 
House Owxer: “You didn’t the rent las 
ey pay the rent last 


Tenant: “ wo , Well, I suppose you'll hold me to 
your tlle ge ged 


sii agreement?” 
eed “ , when I hired the house, you said 
I must pay in vance or not at all.” 


—So— 
His Choice of Scents. 


weer pg his Christmas shopping) : “I would 
like to buy a or mamma. 
gat: AN viet nate my boy. at soit do you 
Bobby: “Oh, I think—I think—gingerbread?” 
— So 
my sving to kiss you under the mistletoe when 


it now while I’m still young,” she replied. 
—mae 
Sun: “No! I like ptt A much indeed, but I 


wae 
oy ts cea keen © am a spendthrift?” 


1 gare 


a Bh Bt er you have been wasting money 
Tus teacher asked the class 

¢. herein lay the differ- 

ence in meaning betiveen the words * ed ae ant 


= Guiicient, ” answered — “ig when mother 


thinks it’s time 
‘enough’ is when T think tine? cating pudding; 


falle butter side downwards? Read the article 


WEEK ENDING 


SPRARSUNS WRERLY-es 
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Mr. P. Doubleyou Describes his First Experiences 
: at Cambridge. 


My father had given me a list of the things I should 
do on arriving at Cambridge. They were: 

Order cap and gown, boating costume, and provi- 
sions: acquaint myself with town and colleges ; attend 
“hall” punctually ; — for boating club; 
learn regulations about act; attend service in 
cespel on Sunday; and make as many friends as pos- 


sible. 
_ To.carry out the first item, I went to a tailor recom- 
mended me, and asked for a cap and gown. The ca 
cost me about 7s. 6d., the gown about 18s. When 
had ordered these, the tailor said : 

“ And your surplice, sir?” ; ; 

Supposing he mistook me for a choir boy, I said, 
rather sharply: 

“Oh, I'm an undergraduate.” 

“Yes, sir,” he answered, “and you must 

have a surplice for chapel.” 

Then I shamelacedly remembered that it said so in 
the lations which suff 
over that surplice. 


the morning, rly surpliced, I thought that in the 
afternoon hy King’s chapel 


hen I entered the door the verger said : 
“Are von a member of King’s College, sir?” 


in search of more churches. 
On my way to “ Coll” Thad noticed avery Sak iets 


was ened. e 
sity pattern were passing. They stop 
and roared with laughter. 

When they recovered their equilibrium, one of them 

i kindly : i _ 
vite nt a church, you know. It’s the Pitt Printing 
Press. All ‘freshers’ make the same mistake. ‘i 

Blushing red as a turkey cock, I tried a sickly smile, 
and fied. The “ Freshers’ Chu is a by-word in 
Cambridge. . 

“ t of Sunday, therefore, I remained secular. 
My panel, noes had satisfied me for one day, 
at any rate. 

‘ to my tailor. I was informed that the 
pe ata boating costame was long flannel toners : 
zephyr, or thin an rowing ae and cap with col- 

ry eater and scarf. 
ee an ay provisions ordered, I proceeded to 
acquaint myself with the town and colleges. I = my 
tailor I would wear my cap and gown then and there. . 

« Wouldn't if I were you, sir. Not usual to wear it 
until after eight o'clock. Quite optional, of Laiggenel 
But I preferred to waive my 0 tion in the satis 
taking up my. bowler hat and stick, I said: 

B he Ptelor Rae being kind to me. 

af Most gentlemen wear caps, sir, and don’t carry 


peel I remembered that this was one of the things 


id particular stress upon. Without 
bat ee coeds, K beught the first cap t could lay my 
hands upon, and asked the tailor to send my 


bowler and stick to my rooms. 
To acquaint myself with the colleges I entered = 


throug 
first open gate I came to and wandered —_ 
one coutt,and then another, | Bavtof dhe river which 


ck of the colleges—I lighted a cigarette. 
pity ereity = had heard, smoked. I glanced 
superciliously at a Veiga he approached me, 

i e. 
or wie ao ue, ‘smoking in the courts.” 


I apologised. I would wander 
be Oe ree , pe ane ‘as I contemplated the 
river . As ee — be lad on the 
ats 3 mast not smoke on the bridge, sir.” 


“The Modern Conjurer,” the standard book on sponturing: 


Which, I may add, is a strict rule in Cambridge. 

Vet ao sain mal | not smoke in the college courts, 
ca posed 

cz. om gown are not sup to do 


a 

seen my tutor, and learnt what lectures I 
to prvi, it was time’ for “hall.” fo, ten minutes 
before six, I, determined to be punctual at such an 
important function as dinner, ascended the stone stair- 
coms Fas ~ Hall. ‘ 

my college there were two “ halls,” that is to say, 
he “freshers?” dinner, and the meal attended by 
second and third-year men, B.A.’s, fellows, and the 


inelpals. 
At“ fall” -which is the ’Varsity name for dinner— 
which consists of soup, a joint or entrée, sweets or cheese, 
an important-looking man appeared with a note-book. 
He was the of the college boating club. Com- 
ing up to me, he said : 
I shall put your name down, I suppose?” 
= ‘A = It ught, a fair oarsman, I said : 
“Then,” he replied, “ you'll be ‘tubbed’ on Monda 
ek Lalf-past thoes sharp,” i 


rp. 
I supposed this was one of those things which eve 
“ fresher” has to vig a To be “tu " did ae 
sound at all pleasant. I wondered if one was thrown 


into an inclosed space of the river, or into the river 
itself, and if one's perenne allowed one to undress 
first. But I would the ordeal with courage. 

On Monday at three-thirty I proceeded to the river. 
But to my relief I found that to be “ tubbed ” is simply 
to be put through coaching by a senior, in a small 
boat, containing h: If and two “freshers.” You are 
“tubbed ” daily for about a fortnight, or until you can 
row fairly well, and 

then put into an “eight.” 


The eights are practised daily, excepting Sunday. The 
river every afternoon is packed with boats. Along the 
towing-path are the “coaches,” who cycle, run, or 
motor-cycle by the side of the crews, shouting instruc- 
— as they proceed, and “wigging” men who are 
8 


The opening es of “tubbing” consist, as I found 
out, of exceedingly slow strokes. Thinking I quite 
understood this, I tried to carry out the instructions. 
But there was yet much to learn. As I was about to 
pull back my next stroke, the coach shouted : 

“ Get your hands away quickly. Drop the oars!” 
psetting the boat, or something 
equally dreadful, I let the oars go into the water. Then 
He simply meant that I was to 
lower m: the oars. 

After my first day’s “ tubbing,” I concluded that what 
I did know about rowing was not worth tk 

After “ hall,” I decided to go out and buy myself some 
tobacco. It was well after dusk, so I assumed my 
cap and . It looked very nice and new, and I felt 
quia proud of myeelt in it. 

When I had bought my tobacco, I threw down a 
shilling to pay for it, awaiting the 6d. change. But to 


surprise the tobacconist turned to another customer, 
pe ignored me. I asked him for my change, and he 
replied : 


You gave me 6d., sir.” > : 
As it was just possible that I was mistaken, I did 
not e the matter. But I was as nearly sure as I 
cond Ga that I had given a shilling. Thinking to play 
a trick on the tradesman, I decided to try him again. 
Slipping back to my rooms, I 


discarded my cap and gown, 
put on a bowler hat and overcoat, and went again to the 


sho: “ ry 2 e : e 

Thinkin, he would not recognise me in this disguise, 
I called for more tobacco, and threw down another 
shilling to see if he would cheat me again. But this 
time I paid more dearly for my smartness than I hal 
anticipated. While waiting to served, a respectably- 
dressed man in a tall hat tapped me on the shoulder, 
and said : : 

“Excuse me, sir, the proctor would like to see you 
outside.” . 

The proctor! As you must know, the proctor is an 
offcial appointed by the University to detect any stu- 
dents in the act of breaking the regulations. What 
regulation had I broken? Was it illegal to buy tobacco? 

ith a trembling heart I went out with the man, or 
“ bulldog,” as he is called. A tall man in cap gown 
was outside. He said: am 

“Your name and college, sir?” : 

“Poubleyou, Brazenface,” I replied tremblingly. 

“You are out without your =P. gown, You 

ill please go to your rooms at once. 
ba ark mceulng I had a note saying that the proctor 
wished to see me. The result of this unpleasant inter- 
view was that I was requested to pay 6s. &d. as a fine 
for breach of rules. That was s dear ounce of ae 
but it was the first and last time I ever found myse 
« progged.” 

— pe 
Axrnep (rapturously): “Now, darling, please name 
ha day?” 

oe eee (oleching) : “Three weeks from next Thurs- 
day, Alfred.” ; 

‘Norah (through the key-hole): “If you please, miss, 
that’s my reg’lar day out. You'll have to git married 
in the early part of the week.” 


HOW THE KING KEEPS CHRISTMAS. 


He Likes to Spend it with his Family. 


His Mazesry keeps Christmas in a very simple man- 
ner. With all the opportunities to travel in the most 
splendid luxury to foreign climes where the climate is 
more genial, and where the greater privacy, which the 
King so much likes, is more easily obtainable, he 
Does bs not, Ia dotng oo, clearly prove how rl 

I e in doing so, clearly prove very nea 
akin he is to his subjects in hee desire to be at this 
an season amidst his own folk at his own home- 
stea 

_With all the pressing invitations and inducements to 
visit other centres, where the amusements and the out- 
ward homage and the magnificence of the rejoici 
would be on a bigger scale than they are down at 
King’s country home, his Majesty prefers to stay where 
he can be of the greatest personal service, where his 
devotion to the tenants on his own landed estate can 
best be exemplified. 

There is the dinner of roast beef and plum pudding, 
usually given in one of the huge out-buildings, to the 
ey ed igre and pasar me paucton is invariably 

uring its progress e Ki i 
Convort, g its prog’ y t ing and his Royal 

There is the servants’ dinner, which is held by the 
Sovereign’s gracious permission in the Servants’ Hall, 
and which is never voted a success unless the Royal 
master and mistress pay a visit in person accompanied 
the majority of the nobility who are the guests of 
their Majesties. ; 

In askin his guests to accompany him to the Ser- 
,vants’ Hall, the King lets it be plainly seen that he 
considers it the duty of all who keep servants to take 
a practical interest in their affairs. 

ven the children on the Sandringham estate are not 
overlooked by the King. A Punch and Judy show, a 

‘bran pie,” and a number of other never-failing attrac- 
tions are provided for the youngsters’ special benefit. 

His Majesty has even been known to alter his private 
plans in order that he and his friends might be able tc 
put in en appearance at the entertainment so thought- 
fully organised for the little ones, whose parents have 
the honour of serving one of the kindliest as well as one 
of the most considerate of employers. 

The King’s own grandchildren, who, with their 
parents, the Prince and Princess of Wales, are close 
neighbours, are frequently invited over to see the good 
things intended for the servants’ children. 

The little Princes and their sister are not to be kept 
away from their cheery grandparent, and well they 
know to whom they should apply in case there is the 
Pa igd likelihood of any of their privileges being cur- 

iled. 

_ The presents which they valne the most, after those 
given by their own parents, are those given them by 
the King. 

Often the presents have not been sent; they have 
been conveyed by the King himself, who delights in 
being an actual wiiness of the happiness that he is 
instrumental in giving. 

His Majesty has » occasions made surprise visits {n 
York Cottage in order to satisfy himself that the litt!- 
Princes are thoroughly enjoying themselves, and that 
there is nothing more wanting that is at all likely to 
add to their pleasure. 

The King always attends Divine service on the morn- 

ing of Christmas Day. And it is usual for the party 
of assembled guests to attend also. 
_ No matter how inclement the weather may be. how 
inviting the cosy fireside, how pressing the many duties 
as head of a big estate, the King walks or drives to the 
small country church where he devoutly follows each: 
item of the service, joining heartily in the hymn and 
Psalm singing. 

His Majesty, like everyone else, has his favonrite 
hymns. and one of those of which he is said to be fond 
is “Hark, the herald anzels sing, Glory to the new- 
born King.” which many of us will sing within our own 
places of worship. 

No matter what the day is or how much the King 
may wish to be freo from duties, there are always a 
verv large number of official matters connected with 
affairs of State to which his Majesty must give direct 
attention. 

Many papers have to be considered and dealt with 
without foss of time, otherwise scrious complications 
might arise in various quarters. 

Of course, the King has the assistance of secretaries 
and other important gentlemen, but the Royal signa. 
ture has to be put at the foot of many documents, ant 
the King always satisfies himself as to the exact import 
of a paper before signing it. ; 

So that it will be seen that even Christmas at Sand- 
ringham is not altogether free from the responsibilities 
that are more fitting to the solemnity of the London 
Council chamber. , 

As a Christmas host the King is without doubt seen 
at his best, that is, from a private standpoint. Each 
one of his guests feels that he or she has the regard 
and friendship of the Royal entertainer. 

His Majesty is endowed to a a remarkable extent 
with that rare and happy gift of impressing every indi- 
vidual about him with that wholesome feeling of real— 
as distinct from sham—personal interest and esteem. 


contains $12 illustrations; price 6s, at all booksellers. 
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: Lf IN SOCIE Ss WHIRLPOOL. ; thet oven in my own aie for ce ant few werk had 
a a ae as Tae tam "the teudespoople who objected to being furthe 
Being the True Confessions of a Society Money-lender's Wife. But at length $e appeared to sail into smooth 


articles which have been contributed by a lady whose husband for 
muy yours flied the buses of «Baily meneylndor Ctrewmstances into which we need ‘and innumerable other contributed thei” 
; not hich resulted in 
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: mn \ 
seon that the story was above the ave with the resulé that an 


ag Val > once arrangement was immedi- t 
ately arvived at for a series of trus stories, telling exactly the wey in whic this Society money-lender made his living. These _ Although all this worry 
stories we now put before our readers, ; : 
many characters in these articles are persons living to-day (some of whose real names would in your not himself at the 
PP nis hes co given here), it has been considered necessary for obvious reasons to adopt fictitious Te eecgheuk wtbtay, 
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t how do you know what ladies’ dresses cost ? ” 
title of “ Millionaire.’ “How doI know? Well, I’ve been there, that’s all.” 
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brother, for our s to arrive, and I was at last 
uJ , rapt ad Sin onerous duty of asting”m mother to 
course the Duke and of Pont- 
the Earl and Countess of 
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Mr. Bergerson and the Sande- 
mS 7 mans exchanged with cach other. _ 
dently require curing of some 2 lea ideas you have = All the same,” I thought, “I will wait until Ronald is Mr. Sladen Grimston was more difficult to ol pele he 
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gathered trom Heaven knows w 
V 


easo 
Vhenever mother © as she did when she gave house and a country house, I'll be content with only one that hecould readily have been mistaken for one of ourselves, 
me the above cman, I knew better than to disobey ‘ber. cstablishment. I don’t require luxuries.” ; and I might clerei have committed such a mistake, but 
1 also knew that I had incurred her most bitter displeasure, By the time I had peti | 
so it was with considerable inward misgiving that I sat down of the last of the invitations, and had barely reached my room anc my father. 
beside her. when the first dinnor-bell — een said Lionel, “‘ what aro you doing with 
“Do you know the difference between ‘can’ and ‘ will’ 24 nares sey Meee! E to my maid. “The Countess Grimston hers? I can understand introducing tho 
sho inquired. ‘As you have only just come home from dues not like me to be late at table.” Sandeman lot, becauso the girl is rather o nice sort and 
school, I am still unaware of the preciso depth of your ignor- Natalie brought me, with exasperating slowness, a white i 
8 


ance. : 
“ Cortainly, I do,” was my answer, given with such warmth to put on again. ’ mn A vital he 
that my mother must have aacgihes @ little of her own A dirty frock! Natalie, what are you thinking of ? holds all the mo on the estate, and, inform 


mper in me. other follow come in 
ventory well, Then please understand that in all our “* The others are all soiled too, milady.’* he Da boy, he is as rich as Croesus, and a bachelor 
. with t folly 5 ee ae ee fellow, too.’? 
rT being e “ seo Al e ” 
now if we ¢ to have what we cannot pay for. Of course “I'm very sorry, milady. But you can’t have one. They “* Precisely.” be 
we ough if one person no longer sufficient recom- haven’t becn cleaned.” “ Poor ! It’s a pity all the eligible aristocrats have 
ing honoured with our there is always “ How’s that 2” been snapped up. But atones for — 
somebody else ready to accept the custom of an Earl. ol tay gs hea a os ee Se atones for ng! Does it? uestion 
** But don’t the tradespeople have to pay for what they till t got a cheque off what was owing. say they nat forced itself upon my further notice, bat, after 
supply us with?” can’t afford to let your debt get any larger. Thad undergone the torture of sitting bet ween the two bachelor 
Nati ! They are not like us. They have no great This information was Sale savant, But I millionaires at.dinner, I concluded that nothing could possibly 
ition to up. But it is necessary that wo should did not want Natalie to think the was quite so bad = atono for Mr. Bergerson’s deficiences. 
ave « town house, and a country house, and numerous as appeared on the surface, eo I said quietly : “ Countess What, theref was my horror when, after we had all 
servants, and horses, and all of which cost much _ will know what to do with them. Meanwhile, i journed to the ing-toom, the odious creaturo actually 
red tothe pnbelan ewan of paving Wl a. e that Madame Frinetto has been making —— phir with me! Worse still, after i 
to ep great, u orm upon one of tho i 
I'm _very » milady, but haven’t come home white satin j whereon alread 
q., Perhaps Sladame eae Mars some money, over and an re yheend 4 ee 
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» 1" I said coldly, to the extreme end of 
tho lounge, “Ist pone 'tha i has for months pot bes 
“ Not to dine, your ladyship, but to spond 
hour with you! You antes tas seen that T in 
With you, and the opportunity has at length come to 
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bad aready bers it that my repognance 
(Conta on page 428). compelling my 
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“Can We See Ghosts?” by the Duke of Argyll, fe one of features of the January ROYAL. 


Cae § 
vies t ‘ 
Buy a mofer car Own a country house | 


a Week for Life! 


THE MOST LIBERAL PRIZE EVER 
OFFERED BY ANY PERIODICAL 
IN THE WORLD KM MRR MRMR 


We have decided to offer what we are sure you will agree with us is the 
most generous prise ever given to the readers of any paper. 


Thie prise will be 85 A WEEK FOR LIFE. 
A further sum of 81,000 will be divided in the following manner: 


One prize of a 8100, two prises of 350 each, four prises of 825 each, 
fifty prizes of 810 each, and forty prises of 85 each. 


Thie same prize is offered in the BIG BUDGET (one penny, every 
Thureday). There are not two prizes of 85 a week for life, but ONE prise 
of 85 a week for life for PEARSON’S WEEKLY and BIG BUDGET 
readera combined. ; 


It fo difficult for one to realise at once exactly what so magnificent an 
income really means. Men and women have toiled from youth to old ane 
and have never made an income so big as 8Saweek. Hundreds of thousan 
of men and women are toeday earning little more than a fifth of this sum. Their 
life ie one long struggle, without pleasure, without hope. 


person. 

mel re shall boutly bie here te under ton conditions of th to the 

nw Se Con one 0 e compe on 
hich will be announced shortly. 


FIRST TURN OVER IN YOUR MIND WHAT YOU COULD 
DO WITH 85 A WEEK FOR LIFE. 


If you will glance at the pictures which will be found around this page, 
you may be able to realise in a measure what eo liberal an income may mcan 
to you. Thousands upon thousands of our readers have for years—perhaps for 
a lifetime—etriven for some object which has ever remained out of their reach 
through lack of funds. Many a man, after a hard day’s work, has sunk into a 
chair at home, and has said to his wife, who has been obliged to ask him for 
some money to buy winter clothing for the children, “ Ob, if only my chance in 
life would come along! If only my ship would come home !” 


le thie YOUR chance in life? ue os 20s — — pgs Aid 
OU an opportun ual to of every other reader, 
Anyway: ecnsceced of 85 a Week for Lite. 


P ANOTHER POINT OF GREAT IMPORTANCE 


that the competition will occupy your mind in a pleasant fashion PY 
reg mnie Mae pte and will Got wae a lot of pleasure in finding Per 
the solutions. 


In a few daye Christmas will be here, and it will be a time of happiness and 
goodwill in everybody’se house. But how much greater would the happiness 
and goodwill be if the head of the household Knew that hie bank account 
was steadily swelled by the regular addition of 85 a week, and that 
this amount would continue to be poured into his purse so long as he lived. 


Thie, then, ie our Christmas offer to you. 


ufficiently well of it to justify your talking the matter over 
aig oe eeae and putting in a good word for oW.. then we shall feel amply 
repaid for the enormous expenditure of money that this offer entails. 


‘| Buy a governess 
cart and pony. 


Yuletides. He hopes that the single girls will become 
The Subceditor wishes tate wontere Oe eee of Yu ac ge oe Set 


-PRARSUNS WRARLY to 


Waxes ENDING 
Dac: 25, 1902. 
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“ You shall, sir.” 

“Really? And who will pay me? Not the Earl, for 
he can’t. And not any other friend of the family, for it 
would cost too much." 

“Not too much for a real friend, who has more money 
than he knows what to do with.” 

“Such are scarce.” 

“One is sufficient. Allow mo to mention his name. It 
is Sladen Grimston.”* 


r. 8 
millions, so that he might tramplo tho Earl of 


dust, co me to him ? ual to the horror 
which the port inspi od in mn was the joy with which I 
hailed the of saved from his clutches, and I 
flashed a look 


return a smile w 


ful that I lost my last ige of udice against him. 
“Is it possible That you pasts pe immense service 2?” I 
exclai in astonishment. 


“Mr, Grimston,” inte Mr. Bergerson, his face still 
livid with anger, “ Mr. Grimston has not the most remote 


does half that which he has boasted 
“ Pardon me, the 


I escort you to another seat? This discussion cannot be very 
edifying for you." 
¢ was Mr. Grimston who spoke, and I thankfully accepted 


his a arm. 
“Take me to the palm pe iy MR tremulously, 
“ My ‘mother is there with Lady Lirrel and some of tho aftcr- 
dinner guests, She has not seen anything of what has been 
going on, 80 she won’t me for explanations.” : 
The palm alcove was at the other end of the long drawing: 
room. Just as wo reached it, my mother and the Countess 


Lady Ebondale, 
again. y E your 
hter has kindly promised to sing to 

Meanie, the Earl hes somethi which he vie to akon 
to Mr. 


porary 


tem 
Lady Alma’s 

Then he rae with as courtly an air as even my father 
could assume, and left us, to join the other two members of 
the party which was to discuss the future disposal of the 
happincas of the house of St. Maurice. ; 

5 a handsome man !” murmured Lady Lirrel, watch. 
ing the retreat of the tall, graceful form which wore its im- 
maculate oy dress with such perfect ease. “ Is he one of 
tho Grimstons of Durham ? ”* 


n by 


“T fancy eo, but am not quite sure,” answered my mother, 
sotto voce, “ payers, Se can _ “no doubt about his 
aristocratic breeding. irreproachable.”" 

 Pagres with you there, may doar.” But. what has become 


of the other kind of people—the Sandomans | 

* Lionel is showing the conservatories to the daughter, and 

mére have mistaken Ebondale for a 

ring the picture galleries, 
of Grippenheim, who 1aust be 

violence to his feelings, for I know ho doesn’t caro 


on banknotes or stamped on coins. 
dear, and oo ive him too many 
tunities of i himsolf with the Sandemans, un! 


not 


u want to upsst your ¢ dream about Lord 
M mar! fl ri face turned quite at this 
Surely, "st mo per) get eT cst 


him to Lionel! Why, he is over fifty, and cannot a 
onion fe can boas 

“But og gg tg Beard er Prrrniag re 
Lionel’s. No w ve millions are being 
Lion tor'e le will be ed to become a countess if she 
has the chance of becoming a 7 

“You are right, dear. How could we be so blind as to 
bring them together, when s0 much depends on this alliance. 
Howéver shall { repair the error 2 


? ell three te jola the 
the card room. soon 


h which would never 
fabulous fortune her 
uired 


calla wea the most severe 


SF Pain cine Se 
her : “Isa m 
es ot ross et a mint of money the frames 
m ve " 

“She is quite too utterly impossible!” whispered Lady 
Lirrel. “Not even for Lionel’s sake could you endure s 
woman like that.” 


* Lionel would marry the daughter, 


not the mother, and 
would take good care to isolate his wife from relatives like t! 
creature,”? 


Such was my mother’s to 
tre. Hendomant dhe'cheerved i 3 


presently to 
ny AL peng eg Pad poly 


but will join 
us soon, together with Lady Adela and Lord Lirrel.” 


t 
chances of the millionaire’s daughter wore not quite 
80 as we had i I was sorry that this be 
80. cree ey choo 's account was not strong enough 
m: 


own di; , and I replied smoothly : 
tr Tancy one of the footmen would bo better able to carry 8 


i 


heard 
here, Bergorson,” said Lionel, “I'm in a h 
been senseless h to lose a terrific sum at 


s 
3 
z 


needs cleve 
0 my wife, but without your 
vo hal oa on one condition only.” 


SHOULD CHRISTMAS BE FARMED OUT? 


BY THE CANTANKEROUS CRANK. 


(This contributer has sever been known to think 
the same as anyoue clse on any subject.) 


Ir is surprising that some of our enterprising trades. 
men an ot ee started a Christmas contract 
eeaaaa, Though moet of us snigger and make ridicu- 
lous pretence of being merry at time of year, the 
@ great nuisance. 
being ie te de would be to farm it out 

ry yin 

ions and friends, ristinas 

the Santa Claus business, buying the 

gh Christmas parties, 

boxes, a your house—and pay- 

to be able to rid 

cubus OF sopping into Blank. 

. : 
“T want you to 


do Christmas for me this year.” 
“Yes, sir.” 


And taking a note-book he will invite your replies to 
the following questions : 

“ How much will you spend on the season?” You tell 
him, say, £10, and then: 

“To which relations do you wish to give presents ; 
number and quality 6f Christmas cards; method of dis- 
tributing Christmas presents to children (Santa Claus 

i tree, stating sizes of stockings in the 


and saying 


or 
‘case of former). Christmas dinner, number of eaters, 


to whom Christmas s are to be given, and styie of 
house decoration, including details as to whether anJ 
where mistletoe is to be included.” 

Then you have done with the thing entirely. It 
anybody asks you anything about Christmas, you simply 
smile and say, “ Blankley,” and your friends envy you. 

Now, Blankley knows exactly what to do. He runs 
over your list and divides up ia £10 in the right pro- 
ions. He knows ene ly much to devote to the 

dinner, Christmas cards, decorations, anil 
Christmas boxes. Assume £6 covers this entirely, then 
you have the other five left for your presents. 

On the form you have stated the ages and sex of 
your children. Now, Blankley knows exactly what to 
get. For your eldest son (you have stated whether or 
not he smokes) they have all the necessary young men 
articles in Pp ipes, tobacco pouches, cigarette cases, 

an 


i 
match boxes, wa sticks. From the collection they 
mark it up for him. 

For eldest daughter there will be a brooch, 
bracelet, or other article of jewellery, books, music, 


gloves, and what not. These will be submitted to your 
Riz ae gi of course, but the young children can be pro- 
ed for without you bothesing yourself. 

Several efficient and experienced Santa Clauses wi! 
be mobilised, and sharp at twelve o'clock on Christmas 
Eve one will steal into your children’s rooms (accord- 
ing to plan here him), and insert the necessary pre- 
sents. Should any of the youngsters be awake, he will 
make a suitable h or speeches. 

Efficient waits would be placed on the streets by 
Blankley, and would have their instructions as to the 
time and nature of the music they are to sing outside 
your dwelling—also how long they are to stop. 

Another branch of the business, to be specified in 
contract, is the provision of a suitable ghost or ghosts. 
Blankley would, of course, have several spectres on his 
books for special work during the Christmas season. 

If instructed, one of them would visit your house on 
Christmas Eve, and porform the necessary duties of a 
ghost, for the ediffeation of the children or any guests 
that may be staying with you. 


On Christmas morning, the Blankley cook would take 

ssession of your kitchen, and execute with Parisian 

intiness the preparation of your feast. The Blankley 
waiter would servo up for you, and the dinnet would 
pass off with perfect finish and delicacy. 

Boxing Day would cease to have any terrors for you. 


On that you would place outside your door 
— “B,” wi the tradesmen, postman, milkman. 
so on would understand to mean that Blankley hai 


his instructions, and that they must apply to him for 
Should you give « Christm of Blank 
ve & 88 course Blank- 
ley would paride e lor you, refreshments, 
entertainment _ as an extra, a versatile 
hired fund of ghost stories to his lips, 
Lge | of drawing-room 
, including close rela- 
tionships with spirit world. 
- A small balance would, of course, be left over which 
Bleakley would tabs os 6 sor of insurance promi is 
Oe CGT th aly ral meme te pi 
lo dou! real remedy for the griev- 
ances of the Christmas ler pow afrrndcnnd it to 
the notice of me, however, add that I do 
not approve of a Christmas Trust, and if Mr. Pierpont 
Rey cage eniscies ciereaee’ 
G eet mee ce y a united nation deter- 


. Picturea of much-bejewelled actressea will be found in the January ROYAL, 


How some Famous Explorers have Spent 
December’ 2 le - 


Excurr de; below freezing point was the tempera- 
ture of the ly at the spot where Dr. Kane and 
his followers spent the Christmas of 1855. Yet, owing 


to having a number of Eskimo aboard the Advance, 
the ventilation of their living room amidships was very 
bad, and the Commander was obliged to order that 


no cooking should be done in the room, but that tho 
— (fed with seal oil) should be put in a small room 
adjoining. 

from this precaution originated an accident which 
well nigh sealed the fate of the whole expedition. The 
guard set to watch the lamp was careless, and a furious 
outburst of flame was the first warning that anything 
was wrong. 

It was an awful crisis, for near by were six men 
chained to their bunks by scurvy. The walls, too, were 

with moss for the sake of warmth. In a very 
‘ew moments this moss, together with the canvas screens, 
even the skin of the brig, was on fire. It was Dr. 
Kane himself who came to the rescue, and spri 4 
down, Ses my te erate boats oes ee i 
hair, beard, and eyebrows were burnt off, and his 
face and hands dreadfally scorched. 

That was on Christmas Eve. Christmas Day the poor 
frozen-up fellows spent in an attempt at mirth and 
joviality. They passed round their only dish, pork and 

ans, and pretended it was roast beef, turke » plum 
pudding and all the luxuries that their scurvy-stricken 
appetites craved. Next day Dr. Kane had to start on a 
hundred-mile journey to the nearest Eskimo settle- 
ment in search of food. 

yor different was the scene in latitude 64.30 south 
and 65.28 west, where the ae Dundee whaler, 
— Christmas Day, 1802. Mr. W. Burn Murdoch, 
who accompanied the expedition, writing on Xmas Eve, 
gives a ing description of the scene. 

“A dreamy silence fills the air. To the south the 
sun has drop behind s bank of pale grey cloud, 
and the be we is touched with primrose light. Far 
to the north the dark, smooth sea is bounded by two 


low bergs that stretch across the n. . 
“The nearest is cold violet-white, and the sunlight 
strikes tho making it ike a wall of 


furthest, shine like 
gold. The sky above them is of a leaden  pencnnk blue, 
i ch a colour- 


with rosy cloudlets hanging against it. 
ing as I have 
never before seen or heard described.” 
The author and the abip's ag sat up till midnight 
e 


watching the beauties of t . Then the sun 
behind the bergs in the south for a few seconds 
and appeared again refreshed with a cool, silvery light, 


while a few flakes of snow floated in the clear, cold air. 

— there was frost at night, it was hot enough 
at midday. On Christmas morning the party went for 
awalk. A thousand yards over wed soft snow under 
a blazing sun did them up completely, and even snow- 
shoes, extemporised from barrel staves, failed to help 


them greatly. 

Sir f uw Stanley has spent many odd Christmases 
in the course of his adventurous career. Perhaps none 
was more unpleasant than that of 1887, when the great 
explorer, at the head of a large expedition, was forcing 
his way up to the Equatorial province on his way to 
relieve Emin Pasha. . 

On December 22nd the party was in the valley of the 
Undursuma. The damp heat was terrible, and both 
the commander and Lieut. Stairs were prostrate with 
ague and foot sores. They, therefore, rested that day, 


but on 
next marched to the Ituri River. 


The natives had taken away all the canoes, and it 
was impossible to cross. They p led to a place 
where stream was broken by an island, and spent 
Christmas Eve in building a suspension bridge across 


to it. 

But the far side was too wide to be bridged, and 
meantime down came a terrific storm of hail with stones 
The temperature fell from seventy- 


bl 
Oe ee and when 


three to fifty-two degrees in a few minutes, 

the sun shone out the ground was white. 
At daylight on Christmas morning, Mr. Jephson was 
sent across the river to get banana stalks to make a 
raft. By noon ho had constructed one big enough for 
four men and four loads. Four hours wero spent in 
men and loads scross from tho island to the far 


Then the bridge was destroyed and all hands hurried 
eff to find a camping ground. It was not until next 


&-PRARSONS WRERLY uo 


i nbceodhee yroeeors tye gre The six calves were 


tered for a ration of beef, b 
celet was saddened by the death from inflam me 
mation of the lungs of one of the head men. The hail- 
storm had killed 


A few years later, in 1809, Mr W. W. A. Fitzgerald 

Rites, “He bei lastlbe! 4 aiden eee ee 
eo 

etn on, Wake a de some twenty 


Pp 2 t half way u 
and there camped for Christmas, J 7 ie 

eat was e, over ninety degrees in the 
shade, and the flies and mosquitoes in clouds. But 
these were mere inconveniences; the snakes were a 
real danger. Mr, Fitzgerald found the first among his 
boots, and another under his cot. 

In the afternoon the heat became intense, and he 
took refuge in the store shed, w it was cooler. 
Sitting there by the table, he heard a low hiss, and, 
looking up, saw a green mamba (a deadly reptile) with 
its long, thin body coiled round the leg of the table, 
a ein ugly, flat head poised over the tea-cup at his 


The explorer confesses that for the moment he was in 


a ghastly funk. He had, h th f mind 
A saa absolutely still, and at last. ee 
the hideous snake glided away. 


ed 


rustling sound on oe lied’ t and a great yellow, 
Mr. Fitz; 


snakes ed. 
tion was off bright and early, and never camped again 
in this dangerous spot. 

A Christmas dinner is not always easily procurable 
Ng glen ghd ogee geo 
i who spen win orin, 
Marctoeland the Zambeai 


, that territory north of 
and just above Rhodesia, how he killed and 
“pre his own Christmas joint. 
Christmas Eve, 1895, he crossed the Sejlefula 


River, and travelled seven miles to a lovely spot 8,800 
feet above the sea. Then he took his rifle and went out 
in search of e. He saw a wart hog, stalked it, 


and eating thin 150 yards, fired. 

Piggy, though badly hit, charged, but was killed 
by a second bullet, and then the hunter determined 
to celebrate the festival by breaking a long fast from 
meat imposed by illness. 

He describes the methods of cocking wart hog. 
hoofs and tongue were boiled to jelly. The head was 
cooked in an eerth oven and eaten cold. The chops were 
delicately grilled and the liver and kidneys stewed. 
The best part of all was a fine 

joint well roasted in the cinders. 

As with Sir H. M. Stanley, Capt. Gibbons’ Christmas 
Day ended wp with a furious hai accompanied 
by blinding flashes of lightning. 

t by R. O'Hara 


Christmas was that spen' 
North Central Australia in the year 1860. 


The 


On December 16th, Burke left most of his party at 
ows Creek, and himself, accompanied only by Mr. 
Wills, pushed on to try to cover last e of his 
great jo from south to north through the heart 
walenr renee they found and on th 

son to expectation water, on the 
28rd rode across good grazing ground, and saw flocks of 
igeons. Christmas Eve they spent resting at Gray's 
-, where there was a large pool of limpid drinking 
water, 

On Christmas Day it was intensely hot. They crossed 
a number of small creeks, and suddenly blacks appeared 
behind them. But these were not hostile, they mercly 
followed, and beckoned the white men away to the 
north-east. 

Burke, however, kept to his north-westerly course, 
and that night re: Eyro’s Creek, a wide and deep 
river. 

There they camped for the night of Christmas Day. 
A few days later, Flinders River was reached, and 
soon they were at the head of tidal water, and their 
Tyron tha journey beck which proved falal, Weight 

t was the journey ch pi B ight, 
who had hed 


ee frees 


Tue girl who learns how to cook a Christmas dinner 
will never have to her affections on pug dogs 


and parrots. 
ae 2 ee 


Lrrriz Jenwie (looking at the fat woman): “Well, 
I hope Santa Claus will come to our house before he 
fills that lady’s stockings.” 


‘STATUES WITH SALARIES, — 


AND MONUMENTS WITH MEANS. 


Tu famous Mannikin which stands in the Rue de 
Chéne, Brussels, is a highly affluent monument, rich no: 
only in worldly gifts, but in honour, esteem, and affec- 
tion. 

He has a substantial income which comes from the 
inhabitants of Brussels, a rich wardrobe, persona! 
attendants, and, if you please, a lawyer. He is the 
greatest pride of the people of Brussels, and is known 
as their “ oldest citizen.” 

How the Brussels Mannikin attained his position is 
a matter of history. Firstly, his age is 254, he having 
been born in year 1648. 

He was constructed in memory of the bigora'A of 
Ransbeck for the people of Brabant by the sculptor 
Duquesnoy, first in stone, and afterwards in bronze. 
After the battle of Fontenoy the British captured him 
and carried him away, but he was recaptured by the 
Belgians and taken back to Brussels. In 1774 he was 
stolen by the French, but again recovered. 

Yet another theft was committed on him when, in 
1817, a convict, named Lycas, he) himself to the 
Mannikin. The townspeople thought this time he had 
really left them for good, and a great national mourn- 
ing was held; but he was ayain recovered, and his 
robber brought to justice and put in the pillory. Then 
it was decided to place iren railings round him to pre- 
vent his again disappearing, and his career since this 
has been one of tranquillity. 

The Mannikin is the only eniating statue which pos- 
sesses a Royal decoration, and a valet for his own use. 

e former was confe on him by the Archduke 
Maximilien,who gave him rich clothes and the above- 
mentioned servant. 

Louis XV. made him a knight of his order, and, later 
on, Joseph II. of Austria conferred on him the same 

nour. 

On great feast days, the Mannikin is clothed in tho 
robes of his Louis XV. order. 

Another statue of means is Santo Bambino in the 
Franciscan Church of Rome, the Aracoeli. This little 
mannikin, measuring about 44ft., was originally partly 
carved by a friar. @ legend goes that, though the 
monk died before completing the work, it was finished 
by supernatural means. Since this it has been held 
in great veneration by devout Romans. First one 
bequest of jewellery has been Icft it, then another, until 
the Bambino’s | o-gpeecaa make him one of the richest 
statues of the day. 

But not only have money and jewellery been left him, 
but a stato carriage for his own exclusive use. Quito 
often he is taken round Rome in religious processions, 
and on these occasions he is driven in his own car- 


tiage. 

tomb of Archbishop Chicheley, in Canterbury 
Cathedral, a comfortable income, quite 
enough to keep it in condition, with a lot to spare. 
One of the clauses in the wil! of this famous archbishop 
was the bequest of a certain sum to an Oxford College 
to be devoted solely to preserving his tomb. Whether 
in need of repair or no, the authorities are bound to 
spend this sum every three years on the ,nonument. 
and it has often been a puzzting matter how to carry 
out this instruction, especially when the tomb is in nu 
need of repair. 

Beads are a favourite form of legacy to statues. In 
1509 a lady, named Beatrice Krilkemer, bequeathed to 
a Madonna statue in St. Stephen's, Norwich, “my best 
beads to hang about her neck on certain days,” while 
a few years later, this image came into the coral beads 
of Alice Carre through the sume means. King Henry III. 
left an emerald and a ruby as a legacy to be hung on 
a silver statue of the Virgin. 

Clothes were constantly being left to statues in the 
Middle Ages. <A lady, named Catherine Hastings, in 
1606, bequeathed “to our Lady of Walsingham, my 
velvet gown, of Doncaster, my tawny camlet gown, 
of Belcross, my black camlet, and to our Lady of Him- 
mittgburgh a Nase of cremel], and a lace of gold cf 
Venus set wit Bid 

Crutches have been bequeathed to statues by those 
who havo recovered the use of their limbs, but the most 
curious bequests, perhaps, were those of live stock. One 
lady, named Complyn, in 1503, bequeathed to misce!- 
laneous statues in her native parish “nine ewe sheep.” 
and others at the time often left cattle. These wera suld 
by the churchwarden, and the proceeds devoted to pre- . 
serving the images. 

Cases of sculptors falling in love with their works are 
very numerous. One famous British sculptor became 
so entranced with ono of his works that he used to 
worship it in the most extravagant manner. 

But the case of Gerome, the famous Italian painter, 
who is squandering his fortune on one statue, remzins 
to be beaten. This venerable artist is designing a statue 
in colours which is to be, he claims, a combination of 
sculpture, painting, and+golicsmith’s work. His ow: 
Ce . expenditure on it will exceed £600, so far he 

on ose it with jewels, sapphires, emeralds, and 
cornelians. 


A charming present, a delightful gift, “The Modern Conjurer,” price 6s., at all booksellera. 
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ESCAPED CONVICT. 


A New Game for Winter Evenings. 


The game is played with a dice and three counters, namely, Convict, Sentry, Guard; more 
than ons oaeevict zat take part in the game, in which case the convict counters must bear 
distinctive marks. 

Cut the diagram out close to the border, and paste it on a piece of cardboard. Then 
paste each of the three counters shown below on separate pieces. 


th 
* & RULES TO OBSERVE. #4 @ ; 
The convict shakes his dice first and moves forward towards the circle of circlos as many 
circles as the number turned up. F 
The sentry then shakes and moves towardsalarm. Togive the alarm the sontry must « 
shake so as to place his counter onthe alarm circle. Tho sentry having given th» 
alarm drops out of the gamo, and the parson using that counter, continues with 
and that /\ 


the guard counter. 
It is the object of the convict to make his way towards safety, 


pp he gritos rer beg inte mired oes iar ny TABLE 

ircle, T i catch the mast p! coun! x 

CARDS “the sit: Pacem are the convict. Fi OOT: 

IN A Should the shaking of tho dice ure —— — BALL. 
the convict, the convict tarn back,in w case hem 

HAT. psi aa inegs tie waliamen atlia eibile offctralen, ial ABTICLES re- 


quired: Four egg 
cups and one ping 
pong ball. Place egg 
cups two at either 
end of the table about 
four inches apart. These 
form geal posts. Appoint 
two The 


work round until the barrier isagain reached and then 
work into the inner rings. This method of doub- 
ling can be used any number of times. 

The safety circle can be entered from either 
side of the borrier, but before doing so 
the innermost circles must be passed 
over. It is only necessary to pass 
along one side of the outer circle, 
that is from the entrance to 


Puarers, of whom 

there can bo any num- 

ber, form two groups. 

Divide a pack of cards 
among them, one group 
taking the red and the 
other the black ones. Place 
a man’ssilk hat upside down 


rest of tho players stand at 
on the carpet and let the the sides of the table. Put 
players sit round it, about four the ball in the centre, and left 
and a half foet distant, and try hand Pisa blow the 
to throw in their cards, taking pose 


ball into one goal and right 
hand players into the other. No 
hands are allowed on the table. 


turns to do so, wilhout moving 
from their seats. The group which 
gots most cards into the hat wins. 


CONVICT: 


being placed on 
the chair, so 
that the basket 
swings freely. 
Place a coin on 
or matches each of 
p the table the chair, The 
a point for playcr then sits 
_—o astride the broom. 
player upects stick, with his feet 
losing five the basket. Puta 
Going 90. walking-stick into his 
the person hands, and he must knock 
cheat oc 
the ° 
this gasoe, which allowed to support him. 
to pay after holding the besket or 
are 
Fentghes should be weed, 


are heralded a huge anse of 
ae an avalnacis of 

in letter-bor, 

unless they come from a firm known to 


A great quantity of cheap wine j 
consumed at young people's Christraae 


rau Iuerennange Mel been f 
hirty ‘years in the trade, and bas 


of 
substitutes. I may say 


and labora’ 
that the profits that this trade u'on: 
yields amazing, and I could te!: 


are 

of one wine in particular, for which 
there is a tremendous dem:nd, 
mpenaly in the provinces, for small 
parties, that, costing the retuil dealers 
about fivepence a bottle, is commonly 
sold at from one-and-sixperco to two 
shillings and moro a lott!e everywhere, 
according to the standing of the piace 
that sells it. 

tad But in to thea spirits, J have 
no hesitation in saying that nino liqucr 
sellers out of every ten, at Icast, ce’! 

spirits, except to verr 
regular customers, of just hal? th 
usual stren the same hotties a:¢ 
usually at.” 

There are several places in T.ondcn 
where so-called “cheap clurets” iv. 
made ey for the Christia:.s 
trade, out of a basis of raisin sweepiiig: 
and of the very lowest class of ai! 
marketable raisins. One of these places 
supplies “dinner claret” to restaur:nt 


are many commercial! firms 

not in the liquor trade that exch make 
a rule of sending some scores of 
to custome:s. 


le in the 
are inundated, in view 

demand, by circulars 
boratory ae chemival 
liquor and “substitute” firms. These 
firms offer any “ class of wine at ten- 


pence a bottle, palatable, and 
absolutely undetestabla.” One such 


at 
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Don't mise “Can We See Ghosts?” which the Duke of Argyll hae contributed to the January ROYAL. 


WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 25, 1902. 
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I uiTR0pucap my friend, Marcus Beaumont, 


43) 


frien verdict engage me, ns the admitted cleverest man 

at te ickeeodtin coer tee e in London, to shield himself. It was the 
oe he @ crowd was that he was olvi a bl By day after tho a cama 
. aera several of them murmured, “ he i 0 @ « SUA4N : ME ni lecding ac "a peancie tbe 

is not the Beaumont?” and when I Sen <a ea MEE. hastliuess of tho murder and the thoughts 


by 

in unravelling mysteries, some shra their shoulders and others = 

Mam wiktatminuen vicplaiiaeaas 
she Rete i 2 tao oe a 

w 8 mn no’ ue the wii m Ww 

him conceited. Gilani 

An ass, no, but he was a colossus of conceit. To him, there was but one detective 
in the world—himself—and the worst of it was that he was always right, and no one 
could Jay a finger upon a case in which he had enga; and proved a failure. 

He was in no wy os the detective of fiction. He did not possess an aquiline 
nose, ferret cyes, a thin mouth, or even a square jaw. 

He joered at the whole combination. 

“Believe me, my dear Winslow,” he has said many a time, “the detective of 
fiction would be given away by his face Pads the same way as the villain of the 
melodrama is known by his cigarette he enters. detective of fiction 
always has a faco that stamps him asa ‘sleuth-hound,’ a ‘man-hunter,’ or whatever 
tomfool name the author chooses to use, or else he has some absurd mannerism which 
niarks him at once for what he is. 

“T am—and I admit it—the most successful detective, secret agent—call me what 
you will—that London knows outside fiction. When I think, do I strike an attitude 
that attracts the attention of the whole neighbourhood ? When I catch a man, does 
h> quail before my mag gaze? I guess not, o!d man; he doesn’t know he's cuught 
until he is, You see, Winslow, I’ve Fs just an ordinary kind of face, usable aver 
day und once a week on Sundays. I haven't got steely eyes or even thin lips, but I’ 
lick the whole of your great detectives of fiction with bot hands tied behind me.” 

I never argued the point with him. Life is too short, and I’m sure I should never 
have convinced him. ides, he was always successful, 

Marcus Beaumont, unless otherwise engaged, used to make a point—a very wise 
one, by the way—of spending his week-ends at Brighton; and it was upon those 
journeys that he used to narrate the best incidents of his life to me. He had a style 
of his own in telling them, and though often, I must admit, they were spoilt a little 
by his self-adulation, still they were well worth tho attention deman and those 
week geaseers to Brighton used to pass in a flash. 

e bad the carriage to ourselves the first time I travelled with him. He was 
ome in glancing through the GLoBE, and suddenly he flung it away as if it had 
stung him. 

“Oh, the fools, the idiots, the blind madmen!” he shouted, “they’ro looking all 
over the world for the missing man in the Newborough fraud, waa t could put my 
hand on him in two hours.” 

It is only right to remark here that his epithets applied to the police, and not 
to the staff of the GLoBE. 

“Offer to do it, old chap,” I said, without looking up from my paper. 

“Tush! It’sa Scotland Yard job, not mine,” he answered supreme contempt. 
en ae fiddle about. They'll find nothing. There's only one man who could 

elp them.” 

2 You're he,” I replied, and there was just a tinge of satirein my voice. 

“ You've got it, I am,” he answered with not a shade of embarrassment. 

“You're the greatest man who ever lived,” I murmured, with memories of a 


successful age th upon me. 
“In the d e line, yes,” he complacently nee, ead as xs turned to our 
it seemed to me there was little wonder people regarded him asa 


ase, 
He peaked ead tached welll wa bed passed Redhill, and then Bente « Sent: 
I knew he felt inclined to yarn, and kage the yarn weld wales fo here It 
must, ih was one of the smartest men in the world, but the worst of it was he knew 
it himself. 

“Talk of your French detectives,” he said. 

“ —— talking of them, old chap,” I answered. “Have you read Chamberlain's 

p e e 0 P ” z 
na Hang—no, he’s a good man, don’t hang him. Will you read his speech or listen 
9” 


to a yarn? 

“lve finished the speech,” I answered slowly. It didn’t do to over.cncourage 
Beaumont. “Go ahead with the yarn.” 

“Talk of the French——” 

“Yes, old chap, I know they’re no class. Get on.” 

He puffed for 2 moment at his cigar, and I saw by his looks that he was, as it were, 
arranging his scenic effects. 

“ What would be poe opinion of this, Winslow ?” he said, taking his cigar from 
botween his lips. “Picture to your mind’s eye an ordinary suburban house, very 
ordinary stained-glass window to the door, family out of town. Onc morning the 
tradespeople call and there is no sign of life in the house. Next day the people 
return. They open the door and it strikes something. It’s a hassock that the maid 
naga to fasten the top bolt. They force the door back, and on the floor the girl is 
lying dead, There is a wound in her temple, and it proves to be a shot fired 1 a 
light sporting rifle. In the stained glass there is a holo perforated at the height that 
she would have stood upon the hassock to fasten the bolt. What would you say, 
Winslow ?” 

“That somebody Axed at her through the glass doo: and killed her.” 

Beaumont chuckled, 

“Exactly, old man, you've got just precisely the same amount of brains as the 
police, Scotland Yard, and a coroner's jury. I congratulate you. They all said the 
same thing.” 

“And on found something different.” 

“ voaloal . I didn’t come into the case at first. You see it was a Scotland 
Yard job and naturally they made no startling discoveries. Mr. i ve he was the 
owner of the house, you know, identified the iY as that of M: obson, who had 
been in hisemployment as housemaid for about three months. She had come from 
an address in country with good references, and had always been an excellent 


servant. 

“They had been out of town fora month and it was arranged that the housemaid 
and the cook should take a fortnight each. The girl was accordingly alone in the 
‘house when she was murdered, and had it not been for the fact that Mr. and Mrs. 

* Clayton returned a week earlier than they expected, owing to wretched weather, the 
ly would have been there seven or eight days before discovery. 

“There was nothing in the girl’s room which gave a trace as to her cope and 
inquiries at her previous place obtained no reply beyond that wl ag gone 
abroad. You see, old chap, the problem was too difficult for nd Yard, and 
they left it, like many others, unsolved. It was Clayton himself who induced 
me to en the job. Confound his cheek.” 

“Why?” 

«Because I was sure from the first that ho knew more about it than 
be pretended, and he thought the smartest thing that be could do was to 


at were Fr his — that he wes ae . sense 

responsible for it by leaving the girl alone in 
the house. I consented, and parsgenpiy ionediataly appeared in tl.e evening papers 
that the celebrated Marcus Beaumont was actively working on the case. : 

“I went round to the house with him. It was empty, as he had sent his wife back 
to the seaside again and the girl’s body had becn removed to the mpeg nid 

“I may as well tell you at once that I gave Joseph Cla;ton no inkling of wy 
aa until the time came to strike. 
“ He explained the position with dramatio effect. ; 
“*Sce here, Beaumont,’ he explained, ‘there is the hole in the stained glass.” 
“T glanced Bpwante and saw the clean-cut hole, evident!y caused by a smal! rifle 
or revolver bull 

“* Here,’ he continued, as he arranged a hassock ho had taken from the dining- 
room, ‘was where she stood. You sce in my case this hole in the glass is on a level 
with my chin. She was shorter, and it came exactly opposite her temple. With tho 
incandescent light behin.| her, her shadow was thrown clearly upon the ares and 
some scoundrel concealed in the bushes of the forecourt here, must have shot ker as 
she reached up to fasten tho bolt. I feel the responsibility, Beaumont, and you must 
do what you can for me. Inquire in the neig fhoarbood as to whether a man was 
seen carrying a gun, or anything of that sort. You know your business. I leave it 

ou 


“I do know my business,” Beanmont continued, with his usual conceited 
intonation, “ but I didn’t tell Clayton all I had diccovere] in one glance.” 

“ What was that P” 

“ That the girl was not shot through the window at sil.” 

“Not!” I excluimed; even Beaumont’s drawl cou!d nut rob the assertion of ita 
dramatic effect. 

“Alla petup job,” he answered. 

“ How did you find it out?” 

Pee cam nly by noticing thut the house, like most of such houses in the suburt:, was 
arcus Beaumont smiled as my face gave indications of nothing but 
bewilderment. 
“My dear old chap,” he said, “ you're very dense. You sce, the door had fallen a 
little at the upper hinge, and the top bolt had become nothing more than an 
ornament. The bolt itself was out of line with its corresponding socket by an 
eighth of an inch. It wasn physical impossibility to force it into its place, and the 
fact that the bolt itself wus covered with dust proved that for weeks past no such an 
attempt had been made. Now, was it at all likely that a girl who had been in the 
house for three months would attempt to do what couldn't be done, what she had 
never done, and what she must bave known was impossible?” 

“ Nervousness at being alone.” 

“ Nervous fiddlestickn. The drawing-room casement windows were unlocked and 
the outer doors unfostened. If sho had had a spasm of fear she would scarcely have 
started at the strect door and left the doors of the kitchen and elsewhero 
unfastened.” 

“Then you formed the opinion——” 

“ Formed the opinion be hanged,” Beaumont impuatiently interrupted. “I knew 
then, as I know now, that the whole thing was a plant. She was killed in cold 
blood, shot, and the whole sce:e carefully arranged and stage-managed on purpose 
to befool the police. It, as you have heard, gen quite a success.” 

“ Never mind the police. Goabead. What ba p” 

“I think, after the end of my two hours’ investigation of the scene of the crime, 
Clayton came to the conclusion that he’d made an absolute fool of himself in 
bringing me into the job at all, and wished that he bad not tried to bluff so high. 
But he was o clever rogue. Ho would have made a good detective, for as cleverly os 
I gathered my clues together, so he annihilated them or destroyed their value. 

“It was a splendid struggle, Winslow. We wero both presumably the best of 
friends and yet by his eyes I could see every time that I met him that he 
me of kuiowing the truth. But asa clever man with an untrained mind will do, he 
gave himself away and put the game entirely into my hands. 

“TI went to the mortuary one morning and took a couple of snapshot photographs 
of the murdered gir), and then returned to my rooms. Clayton was there waiting 


me. : 

“*Snap-ehotting ? ’ he ejaculated, with an attempt at self-possessed amicability as 
I placed the camera on the table. 

“I nodded. . 

“*T’ve taken a couple of photographs of the murdered girl,’ I eaid. ‘When we 
get to the point of being able to place suspicion upon anyone it will be absolutely 
necessary that we shall have photographs of her in order to ascertain if the tc were 
ever seen together,’ 

“Ho glanced at me with a frown on his forchead and seemed at a lv:a for 


rds. 

“¢ To tell you the truth, Beaumont,” hesaid after an awkward pause, ‘I’ve coma to 
the conclusion ‘bat I’ve spent enough on this investigation. After all it’s no affair 
of mine. Send me your account to date. I eball leave it in the hands of the police, 
T’ve done enough to prove my bond-fides in the matter.’ 

“* What necd for that ? ’ I asked sharply. 

“«Tt’s so peculiar,’ he answered, with a scared look upon his face. ‘You see 

le might have——’ ; 

“'¢ Yes, it’s a censorious world, But, my dear Mr. Clayton, just put my bill out of 
our mind altogether. There won't be one. I’ve grown £0 interested in this case 
liat the satisfaction of bringing the murderer to justice will be quito sufficient 

payment for me. I'm hot on the scent, and I’m going on until I find him.’ 

“* Against my wishes?’ 

“<«T¢ cannot possibly be against your wishes to have such a scoundrel brought to 

justice.’ 
3 “*T object to the notoriety,’ he answered in a shaky voice. ‘I'm worried to 
death with the whole affair. Let it drop.’ 

“* I never let a thing drop that the police have failed at.’ 

“+ Well, what bavo you discovered ? What clnes have you to work upon ?’ 

“That the girl was not shot through the door, but at close quarters, and the 
whole affair was arranged.’ . 

“¢ Rubbish,’ hecried, banging his fist upon the table. ‘Rubbish, rubbish; you're 

d.” 

“¢ Rubbish or not, Mr. Clayton, it’s my opinion.’ 

“¢ And your opinion is rot, Mr. Beaumont. Perhaps you'll be enough: to 
concern yourself no longer in the matter. Send me your account at once; I want 
nothing doxe for me without payment.’ 

“He rose unsteadily from his chair and, with a curt nod, left me. 

“T gave him a few seconds’ start and then followed. As I half anticipated, his 
steps took him to one of the offices of the great steamship lines. Evidently he was 
preparing to make a bolt for it, and I made a rush for Scotland Yard. 


Professor Bertram, the greatest British conjurer, says, “‘ The Modern Conjurer’ fe the most reliable work on conjuring cver produced.” 
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“My interview there was short and stormy. |The police hell made os Some) tr of schoo te the dining-room fireplace. Mr. Clayton had barnt the whole o! 
respectable turned to been on im. - ; . 
Bete gerving cen mnbourion, Tey Tere ny va Wie! | gM dient teana es meee ean a oat 
y never take wi a , 
now Become chron his shoulders—“ they’d be only too giad to get one at any on at I was.determined to have one just for the reason that bis determination to 


time. 
“T went back to my chambers and heard that Clayton bad returned to see me 
ogain, waited for a few moments and then gone, leaving the message that he would 


returned for that 
clever rogue. The girl's funeral had rope that atercocn, 


the girl ing been seen in bi 2 Bap a they at then? het 
as hav seen 8 com ju; w 

waa wok enough wonvies kiss of kaving weréaced | De There must be some other 

reason, and one very much b 
“TI racked my brains in 


myeiery and ! 
le position, which absolutely baffled 


w me. It seemed ridiculous, unheard of, that a 
problem could ariee that would not unfold iteclf to me. 
“T went over the evidence Mr. Olayton had voluntarily given at the inquest. His 


family was in Scotland; he had reached London late at t, stayed at the Euston 
Station Hotel, and gone on to bis house in the morning, w he made the dis- 
covery. There was nothing to convict a man in that, and yet the idea would not leave 
my mind that he and he alone was the murderer. 

“T practically determined to give the whole thing up and leave the avenging to 
Providence if Providence chose to iteelf, but took a last walk round to ¥] 
house just on the chance that the solution might flash upon me in a final glance at 
the scene of the murder. 

Ciee A middle-aged woman was standing by the door, and I paused and asked if Mr. 
m were in. 
She shook her head and murmured ‘ No.’ 
“J could see signs of recent trouble upon bar fae, and I guessed that she was the 


cook who had been Mary Robson’s fellow servan' 

“ A word or two assured me I was right. We fell to talking of the crime. 
isha hed asnceksdl suzioty to heat 6h about 1, oud T, determining to Ds se sree 
as my told her I was a police officer and had come to overhaul the girl's 
ater Y ane of hee? I asked casual tood in th 

‘Have a ° T asked casually, as we s e@ room, 

ave ee me orks io wan walls beck that shed bad it taken, but I've never 
seen one.’ 

«+7 dol If wae just betore, sr, fast a day or two.” 

. was e 

“¢ Where was it taken P’ . Pie er 

“*T don’t know, sir.’ 


inspection for the sake of appearances, and we descended to the 
dining-room. I saw at a glance where the photographs had gone. There was a pile 


“ ashes not wholly It was just enough 
Reon bere ogre rt of card ot Tif ad hour af the directory showed me 


left h-class as unlikely. 

soe a nee cee had taken it, and be acoepted my order for another half-dozen, 
gc ey cng returned and he handed me the photograph. I took it and 
ae Tyee ng 
“No mistake,’ be said brosquely, ‘Number 92,475, Mary Robson, address Ivey 
his! urst . 


clearly, I must admit it, Winslow. I did not see thin, 
4 he cook was leaving the house as Igot there. 
as house is shat, sir. Master's gone away and I’ve got my money instead of 


tice.’ 
MO'sT took the photograph out of my pocket and handed it to her. 


sir, Mary, bless her, poor dear, and she’s dead.’ 
swear to it ?’ 


«“¢Swear to it, sir, why, of course. Haven't I known her for three months? If 
‘ou can’t tations tay eyes show it to anyone round about, they'll soon tell you it's 
Robson 


h. 
one Hallo! here's Preston Park, get your bag down.” 
“But the finish, Beaumont ?” 
“ Bless my soul, old man, can’t you put this and that together P 


th 
do know is this—Olayton went to his home, the day of the murder, dismissed the 
Robson, and sent her off. He placed an old box of their own in her room 
 neenkelece me ee mp pte eae sap You see, it rather looks 22 
t 


“ Here’s Brighton 


ae HISTORY LEARNT FROM CHRISTMAS CRACKERS. a“ 


Tus mottoes of Christmas crackers, besides 
Most of them will be found in Tom Smith’s bonbons. 


i of the ’ of those below will show. 
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CHIEF CHARACTERS IN THE STORY. 


Andrew Heron, 4 millionaire. 

Philip Heron, his nephew, whom he disinherited. 

John Marchmont, Andrew Heron’s secretary, to whom 
he left all his moncy. 

Katherine Lysle, in love with Marchmont. 

Bessie, her old servant. 

Eéwers & sie, Katherine's brother, and supposed by 


Sir Jamee Bellaire, who wants Katherine to marry 


Lady Bellaire, his mother. 

Raiph Chesney, Marchmont’s half-brother. 

Miriam Chesney, his wife. 

Dr. Cariston, 8 medical man who has Philip Heron in 
his power, and determines to obtain Marchmont’s 
money. 

Anne Cariston, his daughter. She marries Philip 
Heron. 


aul Bergen, Marchmont’s secretary, and a friend of 
Cariston. 


THIRTY-FIFTH CHAPTER. 
Katherine Finds a New Relation. 
Tus following Anthony’s return, Katherine went 


morning 
to her aunt’s room. 
“Tam goi 


ture, 
Lady Helena looked ae her white face, she felt that something 
hed 
eank ass 


bg I 
never lonely I was till you came to me, Kitty. 
Promise me that you will come back ?” : 

will join you at Heath Place,” Kathorine said. “I—I 
not come back here, Aunt Helena. But you must not 


I 
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Why, heard him declare that he had never 
known’ illness ! 

He had tron oo strong, v0 athloti Man aie 
Seen a en Marehaont and football with 
ee i oes what the village would say now that 
he wasdead. Wi the people ne only 
remember how much derad where be had died. Hor heart 
eontracted es che asked herself if his dead bod: now lay at 
Patrixcrest Court? Had he been alone? Or he mado 


These thoughts followed by hes, As she 
ern nted there in the solitude, poor ure, she was filled 
with remorse. 

For amvusemen' 


“T have been wicked,” she said. “I have thoucht him 
unkind, unfaithful, even crucl, and all the while he has been 
suffering, and now has takon him, and I can never, 
nover let him know how much I loved him ! 

She took the old poncil-case out of her dress, and held it to 


r lips, 

The sight of it brought back to her all that tumult of 
pe apg teary borg hedge doubt that had besct her 
when 8 it 
ed bald inher rade it, yet i¢ was very sweet to hor 

bs would not grudge mo this,” she said to herself, “ for 
she will have everything. She will the thy, tho 
world will speak to her of him, the world will toll her’ what 
it has lost. He will always belong to her!” The sound of 
Bessie’s f on the gravel called Katherine to herself. 

She ape away the pencil-case, and calmed herself with 
a e 


ungry, ove 
going on in the garden, don’t hurry,” Kathorine ped go 


paused. 

“* There she is again !” sho exclaimed, and she looked almost 
angrily at a woman who stood in the roadway caning against 
the wall, and gazing into the garden in a fixed and yet 


across, 
to meet a companion sorrow in tho cyes of the stranger outside 
her home a a 


“You ma: Bessie,” sho said quictly, “ I am not afraid 
ed thin poor one. Bilis looks Fila ween gece aa 


wale 

“Oh, I hate tramps !”’ said Bossie, in bor yanemnpromiins 
had a child wit! 

oS 


Katherine let Bessio i 
She watched that woman outside move slowly and painfully 
away. 


5 T as Ne Roe foe’ Kerk had a deserted look, the 
was a 
flowors had up to and then had 
~~ ane oe = 
ecattored undreds on ¢! there was 
show how her if hed boom in this out-of tho-way place, 
As soon as io had gone, Katherine walked to the gate, 


The clasped her two hands hor, and her lips 
moved bly, then she said iy— 

“ Are—are you Katherine Lysle t ® 

Katherine bent her head. 


you!’ Her face was 


> \ 
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sho said, and she stretched out both her hands, “ why have 
‘ou kept your:elf from mo? Why have you not given me this 
gS eer beforo ?” 
the other woman looked at her with her eyes sl.ining, and 
her lips quivering. Words wero impossible to hor. She 
could only cover her face with hor hands to shut away the 
tears that would come. 

Katherine put her arms about her tenderly. 

“G sont you to me,” sho said, in a tone of d st 
emotion. “I thought my life was desolate, I thought I bad 

ovorything, I came back here this morning because mv 
heart was breaking, and here I find you—-the woman my 
re a Jove tho mother of my brother’s child. You are 
30 "3 gi ¢ ! ” 

Tho other protested a little. 

“You must hear more,” she said opi brolerly, “I 
I have taken Phy at a disadvantage! You mw not act 
hurriedly.” ut Katherino only closed her arms more 
tenderly about tho other woman. ‘ By-and-byc vou shall 
tell me all,” sho said, “ now I only want to feel that there 
is something left to me, something that lifts my hea;t oven 
in this, my darkest hour.” 

And Edward Lyalo’s widow rested in that embrece anid 
wept on, not passionately, but quietly, as one who hus learnt 
to bear, to endure, and to whom tears were a great rclief. 
When Bessic came back from the village sho fo her youny 
inistress sitting in the cottage porch with that poor wanderer 
beside her, their hands clasped in ono another's. 

The old servant paused at the door, seeing those two to- 
er and then Katherine turned and stretched out her 

ny 


“* Bessie,” sho said, “this is my brother's wifo, Tho chil.1 
to whom you gavo cako and milk the other day is my brother's 
eon, little Edward Lysle.” 

Bessie caught her Geeatl, and could not speak for a moment. 

She romembered how rudo sho had been to this poor, 
wey woman, and sho was struck to the heart. 

“ And why didn’t she tell mo this ?” sho cried when words 
came, “* how was I to know that she'd got a right to come here, 
e right to all we'd ! Mr. Edward's child! There's 
good things in life after all! Where is ho?” She went on 
eagerly. “ At tho den Nay, I'll - ye it’s but a 
step for mo, and I'd walk many miles if I could but carry Mir. 
Edward’s child in my arms.” 

The young mother had a look of sudden happiness on her 
On oe sie t how good,” sl od. “If 
ss Ww you are to me, how *”* she eri # 

I had only known that you would moet mo like this, how 
much misery I might have been spared !” 

ee i her, and soothed her a3 if sho had been 
a chile 

“We won’t look back,” sho said, “ we will look forwatd. 
Life for us will be life with Edward's child. You have 
suffered deeply, and I—I am suffering.” hor lips faltercu, 
then she wont on bravely, “ But the child shull help us— 
eee ody child !—and we will be together dear—always 
togethor.” . 

And in a vory little whilo Bessic was back, not carrying 
the child, though she longed to do it, but leading the handsoms, 
sturdy boy by the hand. 

* See his bonny curls,” she said, “and just look at his 
chooks, Miss Kate! He'd only just waked from a good sleep, 
and the woman of tho cottage would scarcely let me take him 
till I'd told her who he was. There, my honcy,” Bessie 
chattered on, as sho sat the boy on the table and stepped beas 
to look at him admiringly. “ Now, isn’t he a sight for som 

es 2 
"The child stood and looked about him solemnly, thea 
stretched out his arms to his mother, and sho carricd him 


and him into Katherino’s arms. 
ss Toodie,” sho said, “ that is your other mammy, yor 
know her, don’t you? I have taught him to pray for his 


aunty Kitty,” the gentle creature went on, “and now that 
he has seen you ho will soon learn to love you.” 

Katherine’s arms closed about the beautiful little creature, 
Her starved and aching heart seemed. to warm and thrill 
with fresh love as sho laid her head on theso sunny curls, 
and clasped this child, with Edward's face and eycs, down ou 
her breast. 


It was Bossic who made the situation natural. 

Sho bustled about and dictated the arrangements. 

Mrs. Lyslo must havo the spare bedroom, of course, and 
Master Toodie should have the whole house at his disposal. 
But, first of all, everybody must eat, and Bessie was quite 
sure that the dear lovo had not tasted food for a long timo ! 

So she carried the boy off to the kitchon, and the sound 
teks hter, and his prattlc, soon began to make music in 
the small house. - - 

Though Katherine tried to urge the othor woman to wait 
before sho spoke of things that were gone, she saw that this 
delicate creature to let hor know oxactly how matters 


So they wandered out into the garden arm in arm, for 


gs connected with her 


Professor Carroll? Long, long ago,” Katherine 

before the other 

name, and once, I 
lessor 


from her, and the 
re-awakened, 


on had worshipped 
h true ion. 
pal Jone pep “you were with him when he 
died, you comforted _ ou saw that all was done for him % "* 
Irene Lysle shook her 
“Alas, no! If only I could havo had that great, great 


yet 
ill hod that little corner, 80 dear. 
to Recher teres Gay and Kitty put hor new-four.d 
sister into a chair, whilst she paced to and fro hcrsolf. e 
yearning to tell me evorything. 
i Irone Lysle oe You sy 


t at Xmac, nothing fe better thar, “The Modern Conjurer,” price 6s., at all booksellers. 
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that you were of me a long time ago, well, I was jealous 
of 7. Kitty, r I learnt to love Edward when I was only a 
Jitdle, little child. My father was to blame for that. He 
was 80 proud of Edward, and used to talk of his pupil to me 
incessantly. They wero so ha together, the boy and 
the man. Father used to ict that Edward would bo « 
man, for mo ho was always 9 a, og te ag — 
le, my hopes, my dreams, were set by him. y 
pened were W he would talk to me, wake iow his 
preoccupation, and tell me about his home, about you, about 
the old home at Patrixcrest Court, and he loved you, oh, 
be loved you so much, Kitty, dear !"* 
Kathcrine’s nervous white face worked as she heard these 


words, 

“My father and Edward wore always together,” Mrs. 
Lysle went on, “then there came one terrible day when my 
father was ill. We were poor, so poor, I did not know which 
way to turn for monoy to buy the ae 7 that were necessary. 
It was Edward who did everything. Yo established himself 
in my fathor’s room, ho told me I was to look upon him as 
my brother. It was up in Scotland. My father had_ gone 
to lecture, we were in a lonely, out-of-tho-way place. Edward 
left nothing undone, but no r could save my father. 
Ho cank slowly, but surely, and when he was dead, I was alone 
in the world !” : 

She covered her face with her hands for a minute. 

“Can you not guess tho rest of the story ?’” she whispercd. 
“Tt was Fate that drove us together. Fate that—gave him 
to mo! I—lI sometimes wonder if ho ever knew how much 
L loved him—I sometimes wonder if he ever loved me! My 
father bequeathed all is Poreen to Edward, and (I aly fears 

ward to takecare of me. The cir- 


I expected.” Sho caught her breath with a sharp sigh. 
“ Edward's whole life was wrapped up in his wo He put 
me into a 


was going on that expedition from which he never returned. 
My Sid ‘was born when ho was far away, far away; he— 
never saw his son—I was ill, very ill for a long time, and when 
I was better and able to move I had no 
how I have lived,” the poor creature said hoarscly, “I have 
done so much work that though I am only twenty-three now 
I feel an old, old woman——” 

Katherine foll on her knees beside the speaker, and drew 
those small, work-stained hands into hers. 

“Qh, if I had only known !” she said, “if only you had 
come to me.” : 

vi ig esi — said barry meron telly, tee _— 
notdare. For I thought you would j me ly perhaps 
—I know how much you loved te and—our marriage 
was secret, I—had not the strength or the courage to bring 
this secret to you. idea,” the poor creature went on 
pitifully, “ when I saw that Kdward made no offort to bring 
us together—when he went away—I—I told myself he was 
ashamed of mo—and I shrank from a : 

“ Even—even when things were at the very worst with me 
—I could not bring myself to do this—you sce, he never wrote 
to me—he—went out of my life utterly—and—and it was from 
the papers that I learnt that he—was dead. It was the 
knowledge that—there must come a day at any time when—I 

She broke off; “‘you understand,” she said 

hoarsely. ‘It was for tho child’s sake that I have come now— 
to you—Kitty—I—I want you to learn to love my child, I want 
- to take him, when—when I—go—I am a stranger to you 
t ] 


iat eae 


talk like this. It is not only the child you bring, 

and you ee ging t ive to comfort me, to help me fo bar & 
sorrow that as great as own. We are just two sad, 
lonely women. We must be strong and holp one another.” 
And yet as she held Irene in her arms, and looked at the wasted 
face and saw what indelible traccs want, and work, and mental 
suffering had put there, she felt her heart thrill with a fear 
that having found this sister, she might lose her very soon ! 

The te of her feelings was so great that it was with 
real relief sho rose to her feet as the sound of the child's voice 
prattling to Bessie came to her ears. . 

Lune was ready, @ very late meal, so Bessie declared, 
and Master Toodie had come to take the ladics back to the 


With one hand in his mother’s, and one hand in aunt Kitty's 


their ste Ho was as joyous, os radiant as a living sunbeam 

theis steps. Tesh in ocory line of his sturdy kitlo body. 

Want had ae touched him, the mother love boen too 
t t ! 

Oh acmed im) to be sorrowful with that little glowing 

moreel of humanity dancing and si about them. an 

indeed, as they entered the house once 


brother heart, 
feeling was onc of intense and heartfolt gratitude, that such a 
uld have been 


. to me,” Miriam said, 
“ someone I want to sco again ve 

Then without pausing for 
she went on, “sometimos dreams are 
to There’s gipsy blood in- 


was in her heart she would have added that she felt 
this timent of evil even more strongly for the man she 
It took only a fow days in the country to put a different 
feeling into her veins, it was not only that the work she was 
d ‘was sweet to her, and that the poor sick mites put in 
hor ¢! claimed from hor the very best thet her nature 
had to give them, it was that she was a child of tho and 
that Nature spoke to her, and carried far more 
ag St prescription could have done. 

hore was one littl boy in i 


time, “ perhaps I’d forget ; perhaps—I might live again !’ 
Wher the children ‘were aubop. am "altos stilt, Miriam 
would wander in tho twilight for a little while. 
It seemed to her as if she had been put back many ycars 
whenever she stood on the common, and looked at the sky 
studded with stars, and drew the fresh, clear air into her 


lungs. 

It was tho first time for many years that sho had thought of 
her own people with tenderness; their treatment of her ; 
their shrewd objections to Ralph Chesney had made a barricr 
between Miriam end them for all these ycars. But now 
whenever she felt herself alone, and told herself that perhaps 
she might never, never sce Ralph again, sho was 
of a longing to back to her own . There would 
always be a place for her, she knew that, always o share in the 
food, and the life of wandcring to her. : 

* And if I could carry that little 'un with me,” she said to 
herself, “ there'd be none to ask whcther ho was mino or not.” 

She never let herself walk very far away and every now 
then she turned, lest one of the children should wake and cry. 

To fill in the picture which had visioned iteclf on Miriam’s 
memory, there stood a littl way in the distance (where the 
wall of these private grounds touched @ kind of rough wood) 
an of pereven. It might have been a van belonging to her 
own folk. . 

Miriam had secn it whon sho had arrived, and at first her 
heart had leapt at sight of it, for instantly she had su; 
that someone of her own might be sojourning so near to her. 
But she had quict:ly discovered that the van was not used, 
indecd it scomed to have been deserted. It had a great 


fascination for Miriam and each night as she walked into the 
shadows or the moonlight she tu towards it. 

The customs of her childhood seemed to call and clamour 
to her in theso days ; mot that sho had aay intention of magioet 
ing her present work, that the heart and mind, ved 
from the tension of that futile and wearying search, inclined 
naturally to what was peaceful and iving. The 
Paco woman with whom she worked was very to 

riam, 


One evening she carried letter to Miriam. It was from 
the doctor who had sent the sick children to the country. 

“Dr. ee et ee “ho writes to sa: 
as how that Mr. Mare! tt who was so in i 


F. 


this place you know, is dead quite 1 He'll bo a loss, 
should think, and he was quite young, too. It’s sad to know 
‘¢ it? Miriam said nothing, 


of a man d #0 young, 

bBo ow fad oroy. Spe ht quickly. 
She was not clever, nor » but she had her share of 

woman’s wit, and ever since she had heard the name of John 

Marchmont she had felt hot and restless, and oppressed with 


fear. 

It_was the ¢ of that ht fear; a swift 
recollection of ie ae manner ht at Knariton Farm. She 
felt convinced now, that there had been somothing working in 


his life of which she knew nothing, something that made him 
even indifferent to the business for which Sir James Bellairs 
had paid him so well. 
This information that a man called John Marchmont had 
hilled Miriam’s 


he 
and apprehensive all at once. She could not rid her mind of 
the thought that this John Marchmont must be the son of the 
oh ob] tins Haigh hed cpokan Contomghescsly, snd, whore 
1D con > wi 
name had fallen from his ie in euch aetrangs way that night 


She trembled with that burden of vague apprehension. 
Her own inability to stand and protect Ralph now (and 
somchow she felt he needed protection) hurt her like a physical 


pain. 

“T'm a fool,” she said onco to herself half roughly, “ hasn’t 
oe ee a ae ee | ee on to a man 
as don’t want mo !’ t! t 
ond the ee n fierconess, anger went, 

os Ralph, m: !” she “ God t in’ 
bad o inode ony Binck sett Tein’ boo cn get 
I can only pray for you. It’s all a woman can 
left like me.” 


acoms less to bear out in the free country.” 

She sat a few minutes on the steps of the she was 
not strong and she had been on her feet all day. The 
rest was ¢ too, and she sat pondering in a dreamy 
way, until a sound came to her ears, the sound of someone 
breathing heavily. 

lf-frightened Miriam rose, and put her hands to hor 
Sho listened intently. 


A woman of her race never courage. 
“Someone is hurt,” she cried, * perhaps it is a child, it 


sounds almost like a child, but it is late for e little one to be 


out alone. : : 

She strainod her ears again, and this timo she caught 
the sound of a moan. 

Miriam did not know which way to turn, whether to 
advance or to go beyond the caravan and search in that dircc. 

Cortainfy she did not mean to go till she had satisfied 

horself, and giving help if it were Ns 

For a fow soconds no sound savo the soft soughing of the 
breeze in the troes caught her ear, then there came to her 
again that unmistakablo note of physical suffering. 
be It is there,” ehe said to herself, and she looked towards 
the wood. 

She advanced boldly, even the thought of hor small charges 
went from her in this moment of excitement. 


F 


It was dark under the trees, and it was only by 
that she caught sight of something that looked white, 
stooping she let it upon a human hand. 


Miriam gave s start, but then let her warm hand 
close on that cold one, and in the next moments she 
had realised that she was knecling beside a man who was 
evidently badly hurt. 

The sound that had drawn her towards him had ceascd 
en 
by the woy in which the head 


wildly: 

The dimness of the light became less as her eycs grew 
accustomed to tho shadows. = 

Looking down she saw that this man was but lightly 
clothed, and all at once she understood the situation. 

** It is somoone from that house,” she said to hersclf. “ Poor 
soul! Oh, what shall Ido? I can’t leavo him hero, that'd 
be too cruel.” 

She felt his heart and sho felt his pulse, and even whi!-t 
she was thus persuading herself that this heavy uncon- 
ne was indeed death, a wood his it through the man’s 

mbs, and a gasping moan esca ps. 

She bont over hin tonderly, but at that moment thero 
came the sound of hurrying footsteps, accompanied by the 
panting of a dog as it brushed its way through tho under- 
growth, sconting here and thore. Instinctively Miriam 
ae herself forward as it were to shield this man who was 

ing sought for. 

But the sagacity of the dog was not at fault, he came direct]v 
to her, and growled, and yapped, and almost instantly two 
men’s figures loomed out of shadows. 

The woman got up and faced them. One carried a lantezn, 
and as ho swung it over that inanimate body on the grown! 


and took in her figure as well, the light was reflected on the 
face of the other man. 
Miriam i with a little of .fear as sho saw 


the e: ion written on that man’s face, and as sho heard 
the savage kind of iy Se gave as ho bont over that uncon 
scious man lying on the ground. 

But as she saw both men begin to handle the other help!css 
one, drag rather than lift him from the ground, and 
rough movement brought onco more a sound of lifo 
a those Logan the whole wealth 
of her woman’s iy Mowe courage rushed into her vein:. 
Swiftly she stepped ard. 

ba ” she cried. “You shan’t touch him, you shan’t 
movo him! I don’t know who you are, and I don’t know 
who he is, but I came across him just now half dead, and I 
won’t stand by and sce him ill-treated, no, that I won't! 
You put him down again. Can’t you ece as he's hurt 
and can’t take his own part? Aren’t you ‘shamed c! 
yourselves ?"* 

Miriam was half crying hersclf, she trembled so much 
with passion and pity, that her voice was scarcely audibi. 
but her meaning was clear enough, and with an oath Mark 
Cariston pushed her Lge od away. The force was so great 
she hed to sta ) habe and but that she 
struck against a tree, she would have fallen: In thet 
moment the other two had lifted their burden, and 
a to carry the yo man away. The lantern 

1 fallen on tho gro but its light was nct 
extinguished, and Miriam ewes sight of @ pale, drawn 
face, with widely staring eyos. seemed to her as if those 


eyes called to hor for help, as if the white lips would have 
— they had not been drawn and puckered with pain. 


forward. 

“You've got no right to take him,” she criod hoarscly, 
 Enderband work you're doing, or you wouldn't 
take him like this. They've said before as people get shut 
P a — place, as aged right to be, and now I believe 

stake le ere man is not mad.” 

Cariston turned his head and ied ok her. 

Mh bacpe poh esa he said; in a preternaturally calm 
great trouble. You have no busines: 
Be off, unless you want to find yourself 
w “ Quicker, wicker,” f Maritinare he = 

» quicker,” for ont was a hea 
burden, and h was almost epent. ie) 
But Miriam, undaunted, followed Cheat, though she was 


shaki 
she said. 


i 


“It’s not me as ought to 
® man it 


action startled her, and as she etood zing shake 
8 res before her 


he 
1 Pounding forward, and scaling the wall li htly, 
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had been reserved for that moment to show w 

wf seen Cariton realy wos 

Before he had time to retreat, the other had swept 
round upon him, had seized him by the throat, shaking 
him as if he had been a dog, had forced him on to his knees. 
A torrent of invective had poured from Mark Cariston’s li 
Not for an instant did he believe that John had 


al at let amelie cen 
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a hen in. denparation he ust have pushed his 
, t in i m vo way 
superhuman courage for his bodily 


tod to nothing) had then scaled 
Selkinwiccmess 
hat fall indeed that gave Mark Cariston his proy 


theory was correct, John Marchmont had injured 
; and yet his physical anguish (great as it was) 
ng a moan from his lips as he was carried 80 
to his prisom the sense of impotence, the 
was trapped once again, and tho 
a aS bag had beon 
im sec! to put all weakness from him, 
as by a clarion call. 
from head to foot with the torture 
is transit (in which evory now and then his 
caught by some obstacle), he uttered no 


adream, Miriam’s agitated So fang 


and shocked, was the sweetest thing that had 
to him of late. Ho caught the sound of whispored 
; he hoard the panting of his bearers ; the breath- 
that followed them. 
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but protest. . “ : 
“ Moro of this,” he said in a harsh whisper, “and you will 
do him some real injury.” 


H 
in hi st. ve to 
which John had roused in his heart so mane: Potent 


satyr, the exertion r 
thoe. cold white lips that showed his testh as a dog does when 


it is vicious. 
trombled from head to foot as he sank into a chair. 
Dugdal 


3 was ing defoet, ate who brought him « little to reason. 


The Editor and 
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“ Rouse yourself, Mark,” he said almost harply, “ 
what is wrong with him!" Idon't ike hislook 
The suggestion of being commanded was enough to steady 
“ Leave me,” he said. 

Ho repeated the order curtl a 1 to hesitate. 
“ I must make other arrangementa.”” ” “— ° 
Dugdale was bold eno to answer. 

And the sooner you do it the better,” he said. “ Some- 


thing will come out of this night’s work, you mark my words, 
That woma: | who ever she was, will tale I shall hen all the 
5 the place on mo within the next twelve houra. 
This is only what somo of thom havo been waiting for. I tell 
el ont how soon you get away from here, and 
Cariston’s answer was to point to the door, and when 
Dr. Dugdale had and howas alone, ho sat down andes 
H tsigee pound sad bie led hel 
© was no young, mii made such 
tromondous demands upon his anita that the physical 
energy com; left him practically 


now. 
As he sat and gazed at Marchmont’s face, who lay now 
es closed, and who had evidently fainted again, 
ly grew calmer. 

‘hore was no pity in his look, and yet John was a true 
subject for pity. i his confinement his beard had 
Grown ; suffe: 
at the bere pinched look of the features, and the dark 

s round the closed eyes, Marchmont looked an old man. 

Cariston’s experienced eyo was swift to recognise that no 
matter what might come from this night’s work one thing 
was cortain, and that was that John was in no fit condition to 
be movod for a while. 

When he had calmed himeelf a little further, he rose, and, 
pending ove the inanimate body, he felt with his skilled, deft 
: 

lo 


action, and to preserve the mystery of 
had taken the outlook of things, 


re was a strange smile on his face as he went. 
“One wa sia: Smnine somes" he mbiepeced prinly . 
~ ity in everyt! ! Strange, 
meres hiseght ot tits oars i i 
to-night, had I revealed mysolf I should have lost the one sure 
=~ He knows now that he has enemies.” The 
cunning 


u in Cariston’s “he must never 
give me a place with those enemies. He called mo his friend 
in the beginning, he shall call me his friend again.” 

Wh has ai thee arch dancing, hen Phili 

I n ve set all ¢ w i 
Horon will feel st: enough to insult me, when Anne wi 
acorn me, when Paul will imagine that he has reached 
oe eh eS on the st ! The 
music shall ccase, disaster shall fall upon them—but I shall be 
safo, for I shall be John Marchmont’s friend !” 

When he found he gave him his orders, detailing 


the treatment that John must have, and without fail. 
i he said, “if you 


caso 
man!” i contemptuously, “if you are not 
able to moot the inquiries that may come, turn to me, I shall 
stay here, and Tam ready for everything and anybody.” 


words they 
Foor ot what sho had t 
atherine, though ehe had given 
with hor aunt, (even if Ireno L: 
into her life), would have found it very hard to turn away from 
this little home which was hallowed by the remembrance of 
such great happiness, 
Hore she drifted far awoy from bitter and hurtful thoughts ; 
sho never remembered the woman whom John had put in hor 
place, sho only remomberod him as that bright, boyish, hand- 
somo yo! fellow who little by littlo had filled tho niche in 
her heart vacant by tho death of her childhood’s loves, 
her father and her brother Edward. 

She now had the best of excuses for remaining at tho cot! 

It would bo impossiblo to separate herself from this 
aewn woman who was the mother of Edward Lyslo’s 
chi. 

To Anthony she explained the whole story, and she a8 
him to help , and not to let Lady Helens bo hurt or di 


nted. 
Ebony Wakingham answered this letter in porson, 
after threo or four days had elapsed. . . 
Katherine was out in tho walking with Toodie when 
he poco ao Walsing stood a moment at the gate 


hands. 
oe 
ing to see man with per 
you, and there you are yourvol, the best kind of letter I could 


Pw took her little hands and if he turno4 a little 


at the touch of thom, and if her 
Bee, Dune ct what sate bere oom, 


eco this. 

He lot her load him down tho path, and he took littlo Toodie 
in Ae amon he admi: ria Leoutifal boy with bearttels 
a. ~ havo been looking for a letter from me, Kitty,” 


“ And 
he said, ‘and I suppose you have thought me very unkind? 


t. | in all parte 
aaded te since last Christmas. 
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Katherine shook her head. 

“ Never, Tony,” she said, “ you could not be unkind even 
if you tried.” Thon she took Toodie from his arms, and she 
a» pe tho boy a littlo lesson. 

* Look, Toodie,” she said, “ that is the best man in the 
world! You are going to love him, and ho is going to love 
you, and we are going to be happy together, and—and make 
poor mammy well,” 

Hor voice broke, and she stooped to put the child on the 
ground, and the tears rollod down her face. 

sic stood in the doorway, and to her Toodig ran, com- 
mencing to forage in her big apron pockots for u biscuit or 
something very nico. 

The other two turned under the trees and Katherine poured 
out hor trouble about her brother’s widow to Walsin, ion, 

“ Dr. Bradly, you remembor him, don’t you, Tony, he used 
to attond ly, he comes every day to sce her, and I know 
he thinks hor condition very scrious,” Katherine went on in a 
moved voice, 


Anthony took a ical tone. 
“* Now you are not going to fret, Kitty,” he said, “ you are 
going to romember tho happy side of all this. Just think of all 


that it means to you to have someone to take care of, what 
joy that little child has brought to you.” 

Her face lit up, she was almost her old self in this moment. 

* Dear Tony,” she said, and sho put her hand into his as 9 
child might have.done. ‘Tony, you help mo so much.” 

He held hor hand tightly. 

I did not como, dearest,” ho said, “ until I knew that he 
was buriod.” 

Kathorino shiverod. 

‘ Toll mo,” sho whispored faintly. 

“It was the simplest funcral possible,” he said, “ I under- 
stand by his own wish there was to be no grandour. No 
only desired to bo laid to rest with his fathor, and the day and 
tho hour were kopt sccrot. 1 have been to his grive. It is 
in the most beautiful part of tho cemetery, and thoro are 
lovely troos about tho grave.” Then Anthony broke off. 
* Does this hurt you ?”” he asked. 

Katherino shook her head. 

“No, I havo been longing to know.” Then a cry broke 
from hor lips, “Tony,” sho said, “I have beon so crucl to 
him! I have thought such hard things about him, and now 
he is dead ! and I can nover, nover let him know how sorry I 
am, or how much I love him,” and thon Kathorino wont on 
feverishly. “it is ro hard to realise that ho is duad—he was 
so strong, 80 full of life—and then ho dicd so quickly——"* 

At that very moment Bessio came down tho img 

“ Thero is a gentleman waiting to seo you, Miss Kate,” she 
said, “he says it is very particular, and that ho'¢ come from 
town on purposo, That’s his namc.” 

Katherine took the card, and then sho trembled, for on it was 
printed tho name of Birkott, and underncath it was poncilled 
tho writer’s connection with tho firm of Androw Heron. 

A strango focling swopt through Katherine Lyslo’s heart. 

Perhaps it was the natural outcome of her agitation, and 
excitoment, but as she stood holding that card in her hand 
she thrilled from head to foot, and it scemed to hor as if she 
Suaiee Of uigrave Phlesieg inc clbaguese saabnc her 
shadows of a grave claiming her awakoning 
from her sorrows and her reproachos, bidding hor bo roady to 
put out hor hands and do the work required of 

** I will seo this gontloman, Bessie,” she snid. 

Walsingham looked at her anxiously. Ho had never seon 
her faco wear euch an exprossion as that which was now 
written upon it. He said nothing, however, only when he 
would havo withdrawn, Katherine mado a movement with 
her hand asking him to romain. 

A momont lator Bessio had held back the boughs of the 
trees, and Mr. Birkott advanced ; ho was in docp mourning. 

Kathorino looked at him, and ho locked at hor. 

Her face was whito as douth, her oyes like two great stars. 

“* You—you havo a messagefor me?” sho said, and her voice 
was protornaturally calm. “I am Katherine Lysle.” Then 
she caught her broath, and her next words camo from her 
lips like aery. ‘“ Youraw—him—beforo he diod ? He—he— 
asked you to come to mo?” 

Mr. Birkett had tcars in his eyes as he shook his hoad. 

“No, Miss Lyslo,” ho said. ‘‘ I—J did not sec Mr. March- 
mont before he diod, nor have I a direct mossago for you from 
him. I only came to tell you that his will was read yosterday, 
and that by his death you pass into some money. I was not 
altogother in Mr. Marchmont’s confidence,” Birkett went on 
quickly, “ yot I knew that there was someone in his life who 
was doaror and better to him than anything the world held, 
and now I know who that somcone was. It wus “pean i 
For in the codicil to his will, this money he pets you is 
loft to his beloved betrothed wifo, Katherine Lyslo.” 

Kathorino trembled eo much that shoe had to put out her 
hand and grasp a ebair, hor heart was a whirl of misery and 
yot of great joy. ; 

“ His betrothed wifo,” she eaid droamily, “ yos, I was that, 
but——” She broko off. 

Anthony, watching hor so carofully, saw that sho was 
terribly excited. She bent forward and looked at Mr. Birkett. 

“How did you find me?” she asked. ‘ Who—who sent 
you hore?” 

“Tt was the socretary, Mr. Bergen, who cave me your 

””? answored Mr. Birkett. “Tho will was found 
amongst Mr. Marchmont’s papers, and whon I qucstiono:d 
him, Mr. Borgen at once gavo mo your ress. Ho seome:d 
to be quite fomiliar with tho fact of your ongagement to Mr. 
Marchmont.” 

Kathorino suddenly threw up her hands. 

“ And ho lied to me,” sho said bonne “ heo—he told me 
he had nover heard my name! He licd !—Oh, God ” she 
almost screamed the word, “ the doubt, the fear was all true— 
tho veil bogins to lift—I—I——” She staggered and would 
havo fallon if Anthony Walsingham had not stepped forward 

uickly and caught her in his arms. She lay then s0 still that 
L almost fancicd sho had fainted, but looking down he saw 
that her big eycs wero staring straight ahoad of hor, and 
searing up he met consternation, and pain and anxicty in 
the eyes of tho man opposite. . 

And without posscasing any cluo whatever to the meaning 
of this situation Anthony Walsingham felt with a thrill at his 
heart that they stood on the brink of some great discovery 4 

(Ano tong instalment next week.) 
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Some Special Christmas Hints. 


A Child’s Wassail Cup. taylor per 
it into quarters, sticking each with a clove. Add a 
strip of lemon rind. half a dozen lumps of sugar and a 
pint of water, ahd let all simmer gently for about a 
quarter of an hour. Then add three quartera of a bottle 
of raisin winegaud let all heat her without 
boiling. Puur into a bowl and serve with a ladie. sah 
e ° —W Cc 
Respecting the Xmas Pudding iv vvery 
well-regulated house his been mado and well boilod 
some time ——s the day it is served boil it again 
steadily for throe hours if you wish it to be rh ge 
fection. Turn out to serve, a wineglassfui of 
brandy over it and set fire to it in the dining-room just 
before placing on the table. Those who like wine sauce 
with their puddings should have a little poared round 
it and the rest in « sauce-boat. My West-country 
readers have, of cours. already arranged to have cream 
either raw or scalded with the seasonable pudding. 
make # very nice dessert and 
Fi ancy Dates give cooupatlon to idle hands at 
this season. Take some dates, with a ey Suit slit 
the frait and remove the stones and stringy tissue 
round Orack some Brazil nuts carefully so as to 
keep the kernels whole; remove all the brown skin 
from them, put one or part of one in each date, and 
close the eoeries gontly with slight pressure of the 
fingers. A little ising sugar coloured a low or 
may ba forced over the incision. If forced, 
dates may be filled with almond paste, bat the 
Brazil nuts amalgamate nicoly with the dates. 


An Al Horseradish Sauce. 3! beset be 


the Christmas fire a good horseradish sauce is alwa 
required. I now A sc my favourite recipe: Scrape 


80 prepared, add ustard, 
the same quantity of white sugar, a t2aspoonfal of salt, 
and cover with vinegar which has been boiled with a 
few cloves and allspice, strained and allowed to get 
cold. Tie down carefully, and when required for serving 
to every gill of thick whipped cream add half a tea- 
cupfal of this mixture. Beat all together lightly und 
Ey ie. For these icing reci ill 

‘or m recipe wi 
a C . o— in ally. Take three 

marters of a pound o: r, @ quarter of a eac! 
a caster sugar and fresh butter, the gruel val of a 
lemon, a teaspoonful of baking powdor, two © anda 
little cream. Melt the butter slightly, in the 


the cream to the other ingredients; sprinkle in the 
Lg Lanta and beat all together for a few minutes. 
Well a Yorkshire tin, 


tter ur the 
mixture and bake a brown. When fairly 
cool cut into cakes and ice. Cut some 


round 
leaves out of angelica or citron peel, place four on each 


them, it is as well to begin 
g to 
to. 
le of 

< shou 

carefully 

and fitted as the skirt iteelf. 
ly there should 
back. For 
ing 
I, ete., 


ece Home Norzs dated December 19th. Price 1d. 


Her Reign only Lasts during 


ter. 
cut into strips one inch wide. 


ur the mixture into it; bake 
in a steady oven till the ld. 


A Belgian Ohristmas Pudding ‘cixe' 


Wash tbe currants 
dissolved in the warm milk. 


Two Months of the Year, 


eed 


Wao does not know the Xmas party girl? The season 
is coming round when she will once more be let loose on 
the unsuspecting bachelor world, for Xmas time is to 
her what August is to the summer girl; it is the 
time when she looks for sport and sentiment, and per- 
haps, if her luck be good, a trifle of real love-making. 

The Xmas party girl is a peculiar creature; for ten 
or eleven months of the year she is a very ordinary 
being indeed—never seen in company, and when met 
is usually shy and more than a trifle retiring ; in fact, 
not an attractive type of girl at all. 

But what a difference one notes in her during the 
other month or two! She then comes out of her shell; 

—_— to whom no attention is paid, she blos- 
soms f as _s giddy butterfly, as she flits about 
resplendent in her snony coloured party gowns, attract- 
ing prgyed weyers. She seems to ns aware of 

only in ev dress 

mt ion. - ee ening ane she compel 

metimes is fair enough to look upon ; at other 
she is merely passable ; apt she iecbuk no, cone 

forbids, we will not say that any woman is ever 
Filey mot wach ohn tiliee telnet 

is not much of a er en cr so m 
of the year, but what a difference when Xmas 
= pape ; she becomes quite a chatterer then, in fact, 

is bubbling over with conversation, but only, be it 
with reference to dress, parties, dancing, and other 


small talk. 

Meeting a friend about that time she has always the 
game ang to say, “Are you to the Browns on 
Thursday! No? ‘What a pity! I am; I've got such a 

ly dress, it’s——” then 
some wonderful creation. ; 

She is not like other girls, for the latter are usually 
fond of male society during the whole twelve months ; 
the Xmas party girl, however, only delights in it during 
the pariy and fameing season ; and she certainly does 


iy oot en. 

is not one.of the slender wallflowers we so oficn 
see; she is ever in the whirl of the mazy waltz, gazing 
romantically, as she glides, into the eyes of some fasci- 
nated man. She adores "dancing, but, of course, the 
waltz is her favourite, it is s0 sleepy and sentimental ; 
she half closes her eyes as she floats round, ani her feet 
do not seem to touch the ground, in short, the fecling 
to her is ono of ecstasy. 

Does she flirt? Ah, yes, and as heartily as over giil 
flirted ; in fact, her sisters are sometimes shocked at - 
her behaviour. If the truth be told, her object is to 
fascinate as many men in as short a time as possibie ; 
and she is very successful in this. 

Her career usually starts somewhere about seventesn 
years of age, and continues till she is, say, about twenty- 
six, and during these years she is a prime favourite with 
the men at cach Xmas party she attends; they may 
not see much of her during the rest of the ycar, but 
when she comes up smiling at Xmas time sho is quite 
irresistible. 

Does she ever fall in love? Sometimes she does, but 
the romance is shattered at the next dance she attends ; 


follows a long cccount of 


ahs ped " ‘i 
What an enjoyable season it is to her, to be sure; 
i ral egg y te 
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259 Years! 3 


457 


This vast total is shared by three people who have been cured, in the evening of their days, by 
Doan'’s Backache Kidney Pills. 


Years of Age. 


Cured at 88! 


Mrs. B. Vaughan, of Back West View 
Terrace, Morecambe, who has reached th® 
venerable age of 8S years, says: “I think you 
will agree with me that my case is most 
wonderful, for at my advanced age I have 
actually been cured of serious kidney trouble 
by your Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills. Tam 
as well to-day as anyone of my age could wish 
to be, and ihe whole crodit goes to Doan’s 
Pills, for although I used many other medi- 
cines before, none of them did me the slightest 


good. 


Mrs. Vaughan, 
Morecambe 


Mrs. Betteridge, 


Andover 86 


) Mr. W. Tarrant, 


London 85 


° 259 


Total 


e 
“My principal troubles were: violent pains 
in my loins, hips, and chest. I could scarcely 
This gives the remarkable | valk, and when I moved sharply s pain like a 
knifo-thrust darted through me. At these 
average age of over times I should certainly have fallen if I hadn't 
. i taken hold of something for support. Some- 
86 YEARS, times I could hardly breathe. 

and proves beyond a doubt that} “ Pa! ee cee phery — = was @ eta 
a your medicine 
no one is too old to be cured by | to have done s0 much for one so advanced in 

| Doan’s Buckache Kidney Pills. |7“""~ 

= — | Lady 86 Years Old Discards Stick. 

1 bo sont free, provided 1d. stamp ts]| “= have just been able to give up using my 
bof fr pataon, and this coupon en-|| stick,” says Mrs. A. Betteridge, of 8 Win- 
closed. Address: Foster-MecClellan Co.,|| chester Street, Andover, a fine lady now in 
8 Wells St., Oxford St., London, W. her 87th year. “The wonderful = 
(Pearson's Weekly). | in my health is entirely due to Doan’s Back 


acho Kidney Pills. I used to have an awfully 
weak back before I used this modicino. 
Kidney trouble had been growing on me for 
years, Sometimes the pains were so severe 
that I could scarcely move; they seemed to 
take all the life from me. The good I have 
received from tho use of Doan’s Pills is simply 
marvellous.” 


86 Years Old Last Good Friday. 


“I tried your Doan’s Backache Kidney 
Pills for excruciating pains in my loins, which 
made stooping agony,” says Mr. W. Tarrant, 
sen., of Oak Cottage, 43 Trevelyan Road, 
Lower Tooting, London, 8.W. “After I had 
used the medicine eight wocks I was entiroly 
free from the signs of kidney disorder. I can 
now stoop or etand @pright without the 
slightest pain. I think this testimonial is 
worthy of circulation to the whole world, for 
last Good Friday was my 8th birthday.” 

FIVE MONTHS AFTER—Mr. ‘Tarrant 
now says: “I cam endorse every word of my 


managed to keep well. The good Doan’s Pills 
have done me borders on tho miraculous.” 


This medicine is sold by all chemists and drug 
atores at 23. 94. per box (six boxes, 13s. 9d.) or ecnt, 
direct, post free, ee ne tae ae 
prietors, Foster-McClellan Oo., Wells 8t., 
Oxford 8t., London, W: 


Kidney Trouble makes you fecl OLD. 
Doan’s Pills make you feel YOUNG. 


_Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills. 


Sold the World over. 


farcell 


e 
Cigars. 
' Keown arrow Red Baad 
Lert de Ne TRCELLA” ta 
white across it. 


THE Dr. McLAUGHLIN Co.'s 
ELECTRO VIGOUR. 


H 
i. 


Among the many Swiss 
Milk Chocolates sold at the 
confectioner’s, there is une 
that stands alone by virtue 


Foie 


* it 


testimony to the superiority 
oe Cailler’s Swiss 


LONDON SUITS 


SENT FREE. 
ad 


ett 
* COAT (with velvet collar) 
4B/- Rainproor ractan 43/9 


Thousands of Testimonials, 
for our 


ROOT=C URE 
BALDNESS. 


Ko Medical Preparation or Electricity used in the Cur 
18 THE ONLY INFALUBLE REMEDY KI KNOW: TO SCIENC:. 


It is SIMPLE. It is SENSIBLE. it is SURE. 
It is NATURB’S CURE. 


-CURE is 
t of the ma: f your Fis getling thin and 
oO a acer ep you “<r p. bald (uuiess from ci-y:.e). 
492'6. No recu.ring outlays. Tae EB 


Wamro LAWBERG & CO., 
Victoria Chambers, 142 West Nile St., Glasgow. 


GOLD MEDAL awarpep, 
WOMAN’S EXHIBITION, LONDON. 1°00. 


For INFANTS, CHILDREN, FOOD . 


INVALIDS, and the AGED. 


excellent adapted to the wants of infants and young person 
Pe Camano, Ca feet. eo Pavenor ' of Chemistry, K.C.S.1.3 Medical Ojicer of Meatth Yor for "Debian 
LJ 


- have 
wot Berta Hoes, at Se in saying it bas proved 


en 
USED IN THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL NURSERY. 


Sarat —_ all leg aNeged cntea, fos it 


zoor- 


used Neavo’s Beek He a om Homes (B1' ies’ Castle f 
very satisfact 
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PRIZES OF | 
es 100 GRAMOPHONES. 


Most of you will be very sed to hear that there Haazz you see two sketches, one of the Old Woman who lived in a Shoe, and the other of the heads of fourteen 
a gee of her children. 
Prinaiar end Austria Prince Louls of Hesse was com- First separate the pictures by cutting through the space between them. 
mandin m beigude of enreley of Hessian troops, aay On the shoe are nine patches. These you must cut out, and then fold the lower picture eo that when the shoe 
piel i lh ad rear on se baby is put over it eleven heads will show through the holes. The paper must not be cut, only folded. - = § - 
1 is — go home When you have done this fasten the heads in position by either gumming or pinning the outside edges of the 
d men olik 1, clea te ibe gealutiar a5 ts ae alah nce 
and men alike, new Gramophones will be awarded to the hundred readers who fit the heads to the holes in the simplest and 
baby, and because they were in such a hurry for war to nostest manner. All attempts must be sent to the Smom Enron, Pearson's Weekly, Henriette Street, London, 
to name her “Irene,” which W.C., must arrive not later than first post on Thursday, January Ist, 1903, and must have your name, address, 
in 
4,” whi 


means “ Peace. name was quite and age appended. 
wasn't it, but she had an even name This 
home, for everyone called her the “ Fri kind,” whic competition is open to children between the ages of seven and seventy. 
is the German for “ the Peace Child.” —: 
The little Peace Child is now a grown-up lady, 
married to Prince Henry of Prussia, the brother of t' 
Kaiser, whom British le all love so much because 
he was so sorrowful ritain and so sympathetic 
when our great Queen died, and did so much to comfort 
King Edward and his brothers and sisters, But net 
one af those 4,000 gallant horse-soldiers ever forgot 
that he was godfather to the little Princess Irene. 


omee-0 0S ea 


“TI Don't Like It!" 


Or course you don’t know any little boy or girl wio 
says “I don’t like it,” when Mummie wants them to 
eat nice “ make-you-strong” idge, and nice “ keep- 
you-strong " m postings ra pel 

Bat, in case do, I'll you what the camel's 
masters do to him when he says “I don't like it” if 
they offer him nice, wholesome barley and o 
straw, when they are crossing the of the 
Bigs he can’t find the dusty, sandy, dried-up 


THE KIDDIES’ COLUM 


7 the way round spy a bush, never mind how 
scrub goa 7s be tighs aad ekttqe his sbowiaers, 
nee one 
a nn ‘Tae ig to be 8 fuss! 


wi 
wouldn't eat bis soup, and you know the end of h 
was “ And on the fifth day he was dead.” 
the camel starve himeell, be 


Arthar Williams, National [iengeicticles, Lissartal, 
Anglesea Hasel oxford, 
{isis Sroee, Bydecicns, King’s Lea @h. sa 


Albert Reade, 11 Gillingham Road, New Brompton (9) Bertie, 
Holliday, 10 Awadale Square, Old (1); Harold Owing to want of space Hur 


Every unmarried woman should read Mre. Neish’e new book, “How to Choose a miiahaniitnde. at all bookeecllera 
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$9,000 Donated 
to Hypnotism. 


Dr. X. La Motte Sage, a Noted Scientist, Donates 
£5,000 to Be Used for the Publication and 
Free Distribution of a Valuable Work 
on Personal Magnetism and 
Hypnotic Influences. 


RP EIGELS 


Wants to Demonstrate the Practical Value and 
Power of This New Science in Business, in 
Society, in the Home, in Politics, in 
Love, in Disease and as a Factor 
in Influencing and Swaying 
the Minds of People. 


Blood Protection 


Pure, rich blood, the product 
of perfect tion and normal 


Prominent Business and Professional Men, Ministers 
of the Gospel and Others Heartily Indorse 
the Movement—A Noted College Under- 
takes the Work of Free Distribution. 


Any One May Get a Book Absolutely Free so long as the 
Edition Lasts and Master the Hidden Mysteries 
of This Marvellous Power at His Own 
Home—Many Jealously Guarded 
Secrets Made Public, 
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im ealary, if you care to rise higher in 
your accepted business or calling, if you 
dcs'ro to wicld a greater influence over 
others, if you care to win tke love or 
friendship of someone you Lnow, or if 
you long for fame or rerown, you should 
write for a copy of this remarkable 
The | bonk at once. 
The following extracts from a few of 
y| tho letters received f.om sms of the 
prove who have read the book give an 
: of ite unusual chaructcr and great 
val 


Ne : 
Mr. T. L. Lindenstrath, 30 East South 
ind | Street, Wilkesbarric, Pa., eays :—'' Your 
-| work on personal magnetism is a fortune 
is a| to anyone starting in lito. It is abso- 
home. It| lutely sure to bring success.” 
le work of 
the kind that 


A. J. McGinnis, G0 Ohio Strect. Alle- 
ghony, Pa., saya:—‘* When 1 wrote for 
it has truly created a sonzation in the 
book world. a , 
It ae numerous instances in which 
re 


Read this Testimony. 
“For several years chronic 


jour «x I was lahouring by the day. 
ow I am mannging a business. This 
is cortainly ths best proof thit could be 


FORTIFIES 


, T 2 dyspe sia was the ocarse of my been secretly and instantanc- | offered of its ¢rcat value. 1 aiviss every 
TH E svYvs EM . “7 Mr. Richard — s " y controll ‘1 hymmets en oie er aoe to succeed in life to get 
2 Ki treet, Hammers ’ * tells you Low to Ica! : : rs bet abel as ; 
o ' ; h of hypnoti yor over . 8. Lincoln, M.D., 101 Crutchfield 
AGAINST Ww. f haa little or no eppetites a oe bere how to leans ba: Sixties Street, Dallas, "Texus. wiit.a:—" Your 
and after a while was ay and use your tic power so as to| methods of personal ini!uees are marve'- 
Ss COLDS afraid to eat. I was well-n wild a wonderful influence over those} lon: I have used thors ou my patients 
e 9 in despair, when a friend advised wit, whom you come in contact. wit wonderful results.” 
me i : igel’s Syrup. > like Van 8. R. nh M.D., gee Int, 
7 "tes: —“ You have truiy sent me the 
Eight botiles completely cured f La ag cP book Ihave ever reid. 


me, and seven Yovr instruction in pers .nal magnetism 
is simply grand. It gives onc a power 
end an fvflucnse over othora which 
I did not dream it was possible for 
the averag: man to asyuire, Your 
is worth moro thin goll to eny- 
oue starting in life. Its value cannot 
be estimated. My only regret is ta‘ 
it was not in my hands when I was o 
young man.” : 
prominent The New York Institute of Science has 
country have obtain undertaken the free distribution cf the 
evory line, and they are | book refesred to. Big rollor p:v:ses are 
to their own] running day and nicht (o supply the 
Peete | until the £5,000 wo:th of books 
ann y gpaicnapeg ic he xe2ount of Se 
eat expon-e incurred in prey aring au 
Seisting this book only thoss are 
requested to write for fre copies who 
are especially faterested and really and 
truly desire to achieve greater sucoess, 
obtain moro happiness, or in somo way 
ww to learn to induce | better their condition fa life. Please do 
yourself or others at any timo] nt write through mere cnricsity, ne 
or night that you may do re. | tho free odition is limited. If you waut 
of a subtle power by which | book write to-day, c3 tho cupies sro 
STS ioe oe eee alge ang ody ogee 
B ory, eradicate dis. | histo ne pabliciin basin sas 
hetptia Scurvy, ee riod Lage ana oi skis and Diseases, we can with agreeable tempers wed bali in children, | there becn such a great demand for any 
hoor Prices, recommend strengthen your will power and rise | book as to-day exists for ** ‘the Phiosoplhy 


to a postion of minence in your | of Personal Influence.’’ : 
mi 9 Mixt ko Remember, at the present time it will 
wm4/-x.'Clarke’s Blood TT) a a al Nae ce tee 
tood e a tpa:a. Tes “ ° 
sae Pi Fe toe Hineurstia anae pnts it hase 0 dro tat for nla year abiltion = al talent fually pee New York Institute of Science, 
most pa eh emmy Bold pod mg va LF you, if you would iy to poms cc BE $1, Rochester, N. Yo 
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A Gocd Many Godfathers. 


a 


Most of will be to hear that there 
J iiving who has 4,000 


is a princess living who 
In 1866, when war was terribly between 
Prussia and Austria, Prince of Hesse was com- 


name her “ Irene,” which 


to 

means “ Peace.” name was guite 

wasn't it, but abe had an even prettier name in 
home, for everyone called her the “ kind,” whic 
is the German for “ the Peace Child.” 

The little Peace Child is now a -up lady, 
married to Prince Henry of Prussia, the brother of t! 
Kaiser, whom British le all love so much because 
he was £0 sorrowful for Britain and so sympathetic 
when our great Queen died, and did so much to comfort 
King Edward and his brothers and sisters. But nvt 
one af those 4,000 gallant horse-soldiers ever forgot 
that he was godfather to the little Princess Irene. 
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“I Don't Like It!" 


Or course you don’t know any little boy or girl who 
says “I don't like it,” when Mummie wants them to 
eat nice “ pert teen hm idge, and nice “ kcep- 
you-strong ” m ponding» red gent 

Bat, in case a do, Til you what the camel's 
Sastre 2° io aloe’ wholesome barley and. chopped 
tl im w ) 
pr ly ie Bee cee fee paiecak tag eel 

which be can’t find the dusty, sandy, dried-up 
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is given to him, without making remarks about it! 
——— 0 ea 


ag Sznxton Compstition. 
Anglesea Hazel Fern ya Yoxtord, sumelt 
Angieoee (2) tate coe Wing's Lana (Se rs 


Jouno Junton Competition. 
Kent, ° » 
ee ee feet © Irene Walton, 13 


Parrot Compstitiox. 


Albert Reade, 11 Gillingham Road, New Brompton (9); Bertie 
10 Avondale Square, Old (11) ; Harold 
ec Uere Benge Seert CHC oe 


Every uamarried woman should read Mre. Neish’e new book, “How to Choose a Hushand, 


PRIZES OF | 
100 GRAMOPHONES. 


Huns you sce two sketches, one of the Old Woman who lived in a Shoe, and the other of the heads of fourteen 
of her children. 

First separate the pictures by cutting through the space between them. 

On the shoe are nine patches. These you must cut out, and then fold the lower picture so that when the shoe 
is put over it eleven heads will show through the holes, The paper must not be cut, only folded. - 

When you have done this fasten the heads in position by either gumming or pinning the outside edges of the 
two papers together. 

Gramophones will be awarded to the hundred readers who fit the heads to the holes in the simplest and 
neatest manner. All attempts must be sent to the SHow Eprror, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, 
‘W.C., must arrive not later than first post on Thursday, January Ist, 1908, and must have your name, address, 
and age appended. 

This competition is open to children between the ages of seven and seventy. 
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will appear in the next iseue. ™ & 


"—G8. at all booksellers, 
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$5,000 Donated — 
to Hypnotism. 


Dr. X. La Motte Sage, a Noted Scientist, Donates 
£5,000 to Be Used for the Publication and 
Free Distribution of a Valuable Work 
on Personal Magnetism and 
Hypnotic Infivences. 


Wants to Demonstrate the Practical Value and 
Power of This New Science in Business, in 
Society, in the Home, in Politics, in 
Love, in Disease and as a Factor 
in Influencing and Swaying 
the Minds of People. 


Prominent Business and Professional Men, Ministers 
of the Gospel and Others Heartily Indorse 
the Movement—A Noted College Under- 
takes the Work of Free Distribution. 


Any One May Get a Book Absolutely Free so long as the 
Edition Lasts and Master the Hidden Mysteries 
of This Marvellous Power at His Own 
Home—Many Jealously Guarded 
Secrets Made Public, 


im salary, if you care to risa higher in 
your accepted business or calling, if you 
dcs'ro to wicld a greater influence over 
others, if you care to win tke love or 
fiiendship of someone you Lnow, or if 
you long for fame or renown, you should 
write for a copy of this remarkable 
bonk at onse. 

The following extvacts from a few of 
the letters received f.om em) of the 
people who have read the book give an 
Lael of its unusual charactcr and great 
value: 

Mr. T. L, Lindenstrath, 30 East South 
nd | Street, Wilkesbarrie, Pa., cays :—‘‘ Your 
work on personal magnetisn is _a fortune 
‘and i 7 is a| to anyone startivg in lito. It is abso- 
beok which should be in every home. It] lutely sure to bring success,”” 
far the most remarkable work of| A. J. McGinnis, 60 Ohio Strect. Alle- 
the that has ever been written, ond| ghony, Pa., says:—'* When 1 wrote for 
it has truly created a scnzation in the — book I was labouring by the day. 
book world. ‘ow I am mannoging a business. This 
It explains numerous instances in which | is certainly ths best procf thit could be 

Store been secretly and instantanc- | offered of its great value. 1 ariviss every 
man who wishes to succeed in life to get 
@ copy atcnse.”” 

G. 8. Lincoln, M.P., 101 Crutchfield 
Street, Dallas, Texus, wiit.a:—'‘ Your 


FORTIFIES 7 
THE SYSTEM 


ly controll d hypnotis influence. 
It tells you how to Icarn to prot.ct your- 
eolf from the nze of hypnotic power orcr 
you. It tells you how to Icarn to develop 
and use your tic power so as to 
wiel 


AGAINST w. had isin a ne aepen is: 
and after a while was literall: 
afraid to eat. I was well-nig 
in despair, when a friend advised 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
to take Seigel’s Syrup. Men like Vanderbilt, Morgan, Recke- 


me k k 
bote tely other willionaires have studied 
agp igre pace {eller ay wethoda explained in this book, 
oe se —e, and have used them in their businoss to 
i oe ie, Pee 
nen Wulec 
; indi i al earey drexmead. it reveals all| I did not dream it way possibls for 


:@ hidden mysteries of magnet-|the averag: man to o-juire. Your 
: i A discloses the | book is worth moro thin goll to eny- 
| one starting in life. Its value cannot 
be estimated. My only regret is tlat 
it ‘was not in my hands when I was a 


young man. 

The New York Institute of Scienco has 
undertaken the freo distribution cf the 
book referred to. Big roller p:v:se; aro 
running day and nicht to supply the 
demand until the £5,000 wo:th of Looks 
ara ee Me Lecoant of “ 
great expon-e incurred in prey aring an 
printing this book only thos are 
requested to write for fre copies who 
eurgical opcrations| are especially faterested and realiy and 
without tlo ~e a cocaine, tealy desire * achieve srester sucecss, 
anssthetics of any kind. obtain moro happiness, or in somo way 

you how to learn to induce | better their condition in life. Please do 
reolf or others at any timo} not write through mere cnricsity, se 

t that you may do ire, | tho free odition is limit:d. If you want 
which | book write to-day, a3 the cupies sre 
culties, | going very fast. Never before in the 


methods of personal inifuence are marve's 
lon, I have used thou cu my patients 
wit) wonderful results.’ 

8. RK. King, M.D., Gilliam, Ind., 
wr'tes :—“ You have truly sent me the 
most remarkable book I have ever read. 
Your instruction in pers .nal magnetism 
is simply grand. It vives onc a power 
end an influcnse over others which 


id a wonderful influence over those 
wich whom you come in contact. 
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Permancn! arranted Cure for Biotches, Pimples, Gores ef all mem eradicato dis- | histo the publicising ba-iness has 
se Scurvy, c- 2 Bed Tags and oi Sim and Blood’ Diseteea, we ox with pers a abits in children, | there such a great demand for any 
sonddence recommend will power and riso| book as to-day exists for’ The Phiosoplhy 
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B d M xt @ position of ninence in yoar| of Personal Influence. : 

{ »¢ ) | i re community. Re ber, at the present timo it will 

I i - 7d sceldeeianeneliiin be pry yout aidioes absclutely free, 
Purifier that science and medical brought te 
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We Pay Penalty. 


A penknife will be awarded to each person whose letter 
is dealt with on this page, or whose suggestion 
* for a title is used. 


T venture to say, without any dosire to appear at all 
as if we were shouting too loudly about our own 
goods, that no Christmas Number published this year 
in any part of the world contains so remarkable an 
announcement as that which you will find on page 
427. The offer of £5 a Week for Life which is made to 
readers of I’carson’s Weekly has been the result of 
much careful thought, ond we are fully convinced 
that we shull be amply repaid for the disbursement 
of such a prize. At the same time, I would like you 
to clearly understand that this Christmas Double 
Number does not depend for its interest upon the 
announcement in question. If this announcement 
were, in fact, eliminated from the paper, you would 
still—I think yu will agree—haye obtained your full 
twopennyvworth of reading matter. The articles are 
all well chosen, and you will find a plentiful supply 
of Christmas stuff. This Christmas is going to be 
the brightest Christmas we have had for some years. 
Last year, and the year before, and the year before 
that, Yule-tide passed with the shadow of war hang- 
ing over the land. Thousands of British homes were 
plunged into monraing, and then, at one moment, the 
whole nation sorrowed for good Queen Victoria, This 
year, howcver, the war is over, our gracious King, 
after a serious illness, is enjoying splendid health, 
and the outlook for the ensuing year is, indeed, a 
bright one. Therefore, this Christmas will not be 
one of melancholy thoughts, but one of brightness 
and good-fcllowship. That is why I have thought fit 
to serve you with a good dish of Christmas stories 
and Christmas articles, and I feel sure that this 
wholesome fare will commend itself to you. 

“How came the word ‘patient’ to be used in con- 
nection with a sick person attended by a doctor?” asks 
Rk. H. G.—— It is its original, and proper 
use. “Patient” is an adaptation of the Latin 


“ patiens,” meaning the act of suffering, or enduring. . 


A patient is one who suffers. At the same time 

do not think ka are quite nice to the medical pro- 
fession in defining a patient as “a sick person 
attended by a doctor.” It rather suggests that his 
suffering only becomes definite when in the han:la of 
that gentleman. Whereas he is a “ patient” directly 
he becomes ill, not only when in the doctor’s hands. 

W. 8. has struck a wonderful thought by which we 
could advertise one of our periodials. It a 
that Sort Srories contains exactly twelve Letters. 
Why not have Suoat Stories clocks, 
away as 

= me ly obliged for this suggesti 

—I am immensely o or this su i 

which shall be — 7. considered when we aooe 
seek to combine generosity to readers with advertise- 

‘ment. But my experience of clocks which use lettera 
instead of numerals is not encouraging. Of the score 
or so of these clocks in the Strand. the majority are 
constantly going wrong. More than once have I 
deluded myself that it was only N minutes M, 
only to discover further down the street that the clock 

’ was more than R ininutes slow, and that it had already 
gone I minutes past. However, I do not antici 
any such defect from a Sort Stonres clock, which 
would infallibly wake you up at T o'clock every morn- 
ing, and never fail to let you know it if you remained 
out after 8 o'clock midnight. In short, your house- 
hold should go along like H o'clock when once you 
came into such a treasure trove. 

Your inquiry about coffins, F. J. M., is held over 
until aftcr Christmas. They are not in season just at 
present, and I am sure readers do not want to hear 
anything at all about them for a week or two. 

A. R. sends me a g story.of absentmindedness: A 
gentleman started from a Birmingham suburban 
station the other day for a journey up North. He 
had to change carriages at Birmingham, and after 
giving his luggage to a porter with instructions to 
place it in a train going north, he looked round the 
compartment hoe had just left, and saw an overcoat 
lying on the seat. Seeing several of his fellow-pas- 
sengers on the platform he asked them if they were 
the owners of the coat, and receiving a negative answer 
handed it over to the official in charge of the Lost 
Property Ofiice. He then proceeded on his journey, 
and upon arrival at Derby, feeling rather chilly, 
thought he would put tn his overcoat, but to h 
surprise it was nowhere to be seen. Then it suddenly 
occurred to him that the coat he had been trying 
to dispose of at Birmingham was his own property, 
which he eventually recovered. ——_—_—H A - 
knife will bo given to each of the twenty-five nes 

whom I receive, on the back of a the 
best true story of absentmindednees that they know. 
Postcards must be addressed to the AnsENTMINDED 
Epitor, Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and should 
arrive not later than first post on Tuesday, December 


80th. 

As you will observe, I have started an entirely new 
series of articles this week under the quent hank: 
ing: “In Society's Whirlpool.” I am convinced that 
readers will take a more than ordinary interest in 
the revelations which will be made. The articles 


You can read character by the nose if you refer to “Notes on Noses” 
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are, as is stated in the introduction, written b a lady 
who married a Society money-lender not 

at the time that such was his profession. I need no’ 
detail the circumstances which led to the lady unfor- 
tunately finding herself in a position w ich necessi- 
tated her earning her own living. Suffice it to say 
that I have made every and careful investigation to 
assure myself that the statements which have been 
made are with good foundation. The names of the 
chief characters who are dealt with in the articles 
have, for obvious reasons, disguised, but 
were I to tell you the real names, you would imme- 
diately recognise them as people about whom you 
have read in your daily Peper, or weekly Society 
paper. I wish you to bear this fact in mind when 
you start to the opening instalment, which tells 
you of the way in which the author of the articles 
pee realised the true meaning of being heavily in 

ebt. 


crossings are constructed as they are. parely the 
tive, and very much less troublesome. It is very 


catch a train to have to struggle with one er 
to get through these gates first.” ______—The rea- 
son is very simple. gates are designed to prevent 
any animal such as a horse or cow from gelling on 
the line. These animals have been known to itch 


us with a sore throat. 
L eS: es ee ey 

lope, to place a comma after the number of the 
corel County Wek talons Gus oun - to a 
recent County Court judgme comma is a 
At ay inets ob decided a learned judge when 


that one does not pause in speaking the 
that there is no kind of logical separation 
number and name of a street, therefore, 


There or the comma, and no rule m 
phages jr | so why use it? Another —< ones. 
comma, perha strongest of a 
that it often leads to confusion. An unduly large 
comma like figure one, and 
has often ‘led to wrong delivery. 
8. D. “ mM us a nice, refined 


for superior educat powers.” Ido 
know whether I have the co to put forward any 
suggestion likely to be cult: 


about ping- - However, it just occurs 
to me that a Univenaley Ton did, tne’ othe day, tell 
me of a little diversion ind in during the winter 
by himself and a few other Fellows. One of them 
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and a few cultured friends might like this tI 


is about as educational brain 
aathkdd tamu Tee 


“Wat is a durbar?” asks A. J. D. 
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cuses,” such as Li 


P. H. was surprised, when last visiting London, to find 
“ Cir udgate, 
ly Circuses. fied 
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WEEZE ENDING 
Dac. 25, 1902, 


“Sxoutp a man reveal his income to bis friends?” 
asks H. R. “For instance, if le think I am 
getting £500 a year, while I am on getting half that 
sum, is there any particular reason why I should 
undeceive them, especially as I get much more social 
attention than if the truth were known.” ee 
Tt all depends on whether your friends are likely to 
want to borrow money, or to draw you into costly 
habits, including, if you are a bachelor, that of 
matrimony. - If so, then, By ferg cendour is just 
as well. they are not of that kind, and have no 
ul interest in your acquaintance save friend- 

I do not see that your income is any affair of 
theirs. If you aro able to keep up a good S| gam 
ance and live well, it is nothing to anybody if you 
do it on one or ten pounds a week. Certainly I 
believe in a man taking as ae 8 r — in society 
as is within his own-means. little proper pride is 
more often likely to improve one’s position than not. 

Ir is not often necessary for me to defend Mr. P. 
Doubleyou, but T. W. charges him with no less an 
offence than having got the better of myself. As 
my youthful contri is quite incapable of such 


East-end. T. W. As to M 
gy oct se . T. W. goes on: “As to Mr. 
. Doubleyou’s shuddering at the thought of the 
neighbour! there are as men as him work- 
ing at the and will dance him for a new top 
hat. Don’t let him come this way if you want to lose 


him. Facto lg indeed! Too good to be his wife. 

Where does he a ies Has he got one? No, 
to on you, sir, poor 0 

( ives suppressed.—Ep.). Throttle him 

—P. Doub , I mean.” ——————_I_ am obliged 

to T, W. fo ing a means by which I can loso 


. for 
Mr. P. Doubleyou. I may one day avail myself of it. 
Possibly, T. W. + rather like to enlarge on the 
subject of Mr. P. Doubleyou’s veracity, and other 
when the latter is down Li se way. But 
I on - pail to Aramger that 4 et a over 
6ft. athletic, of “Tanner 
H 3 baths, and Talia kom 


* Russian p, and could 
still make a fairly good show. 


Tux results of the “Economical” and “Gee” conpe- 
titions will a next week. Prizes have already 
been to the winners. 
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Tits Increasing Use in Daily Life, 


No Longer a Secret Art, But Now 
In the Hands of Thousands. 


A London Publishing House Dis- 
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BEGHA iS 


FOR ALL 


BILIQUS AND NERVOUS DISCRDERS, | nas "eis 


Smait Deposit, aad 
Belance bye. sy Meathly Paymeats 


SICK HEADACHE, CONSTIPATION 


IND AND PAINS IN STOMACH, IMPAIRED DIGESTION, || 
DISORDERED LIVE 


AND FEMALE AILMENTS. 


In Boxes: 1s. 132., and Ss. Od. each, with full 
directions. 


The t/th box contains 86 pills. 


THE SALE IS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES YEARLY. 


NO ROMS SHOULD 
PREPARED ONLY BY THE PROPRIETOR, soalenan Peale, Use sah 


‘fhesolemn Psalm, the soul. 
at ‘im 


Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers Everywhere, charm 1 sramente 


era Ros Wan 
Direct frem the Kilns, Saving.50 per cent. Melodeon. 
CROCKERY: i 21/- 
For the modest sum jo we will any 
ordinary family « sf crockery enouah oye tebe 
Preaktast Set, 31 pieces, pure 


HB —bevars of Worl ination 
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“a | have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


. Sir CHAS. CAMERON, C.8.,” M.D., Ee.President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland. 


BS The MEDICAL: PRESS, dncluding the © 
¢LANCET.” “BRITISH -MBDICAL 

"48 MEDICAL 

ANNUALS” testities t0 ts 


pURITY. 


PURE 
CONCENTRATED 


Ask for the “GILT TOP” TINS. 


We have given away choad a ‘thousand: of. te; Daley: ‘Cure. fer. Heada , 
P What ‘has been the result? The -first year ‘we: a Wee Daisive..” The: sécond a Sc, The 
third year 6,000,000. The fourth. year. 39,000,000; ” have now « 3 sale 

+ | eure. in the whole, wide world, and: we are ‘Wnxiou: to willl farther ‘i AG. > 
2 Daisy is an article of sterling ‘worth. It “oontains. ‘solid “1 merit.” “That. is: roved - by tis immense 
“suecess. We know that what we are selling is good, and if once you. try it you’ will. Temein our, permanent 
customer. We are 80 sure. that: Daisy will ‘cure:: ‘you, “if you. drop: usa “card; iving your’ t nie Ae and address, 

awe will send you two_ les ae Meee 


‘end. Bost paid, or. Seog _Sicaniats will i supply 
' ‘Trial Daisy, ‘4. : 
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